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7 SILVERTON'S 
PATENT PILLS. 


A Merciful Medicine. 
More Precious than Rubies. 


INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, Head- 
4 ache, Liver Complaints, Sc of 
| the Blood, &c., are all absolutely and 
permanently cured by their use. Eating 
and drinking made a pleasure. Used 
by all classes of society. Contain no 
mercury. 
A Household Necessity. 

In boxes, 1/1} and 2/9, Ask your 
Chemist to order if not in stock; or 
post-free, 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
Proprietor, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 






SILVERTON'S 
ENERGISER 


AND 


MAGIC COUGH MIXTURE. 


A Wonderful Remedy 


For Coughs, Colds, Loss of Voice, 
Decline, Consumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and every other Chest 
Complaint. Silverton’s Magic Cough 
Miature and Energiser, the Best Medi- 
cine for these complaints. Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 
stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. 


SILVERTON'S FOOD OF FOOD 


Can be taken by invalids when all other food is refused, It creates new blood, and builds up wasting con- 
stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and 2/9, of all Chemists and Grocers and London Wholesale 
Houses, or of Rev, E. J. SILVERTON. 


DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEASES OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9 & 11/-, byall Chemists & Whole- 
sale Houses throughout the world. If not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 


* Januar ryth, 1884.—Dear Sir,—Last year m little boy, seven years of age, from some unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 
remained so for six months During that time poration Ae the physicians at two different hospitals,without him receiving the slightest benefit. I 
was then advised to bring him to you, and, I am thankful to say, after using your remedies for six weeks his hearing was restored ; and after a 
few months his speech also has returned. ‘Thank God, he can now speak and hear as well as ever. I send this Testimonial with the hope it 
may lead to a like blessing in others similarly afflicted. —Yours, &c., E. CoLuins.’ 


“Book or Heattu,” treating on the above and many other Diseas2s, sent free for two penny stamps from 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 

















































Advertisements should be sent te LILE & FAWCETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C 





hig KEATINGS 
POWDER 


WONDERFUL 


BABY SOOTHER. 


‘THIS unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 
Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 
WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a'simple, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 

Price ¥s, per Bottle at all Chemisis, or free by Parcels’ 

Post ; same price, 12 Stamps, to 
THOS. KEATING, Chemist, St. Pauls, London. 


34 ¢ Sree ei 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. BAA aint 
EARLY all children suffer from Worms ; if sus- } <a 
ed, do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy i is sure tocure ; safe to use (has no 
effect except on Worms. Tins 1s. 1hd., at all Chemists. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
a 5 Be dcfad andl eS oe GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS ari 





BLOOD MIXTURE, 








wosmanted ra all 
pte og Scots, Scurry, Son of Lands’ Skin and Blood from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
Basan i ONIALS FROM ALL P. BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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Teel“ MASSAGRES IN THE SOUDAN OR AT HOME.” 


We look with horror on the late massacre at. SINKAT, yet 
we allow massacres from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be prevented) 
almost without a protest. 


Poe THE MOST PRACTICAL MODE of 
preventing disease, read a large illustrated shéet given 
with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own 

products) keeps the blood pure and free from Fevers, 
Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, 
Liver Complaints, &c. 


THOUSANDS OF MILES IN INDIA.--“ For 
many years I have found ENO’S FRUIT SALT of the 
utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. I[ 
have travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last 
thirteen years, and in all the various changes of climate I have 
found ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage | 
NS 2 could get, especially after long, heavy marches, and other fatiguing 
6 ‘i ” eS duties, to which the British soldier of late has been exposed. I have 
always been able to keep a supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could obtain it in most stations. My 
dear wife, during her travail, found it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. Many others here 
have found ENO’S FRUIT SALT better than any beverage yet in the Indian market.—I am yours, &c., 
A. Warper, Central Military Prison, Poonah, Bombay, January 3oth, 1884.—To Mr. J. C. Eno,” 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charies Marvin, in his account of a 
journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says. ‘‘ It was anticipating history a bit, but there is 
very little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian—a distance 
of over 2,500 miles—in a week. . . . Any medicines the traveller may require can easily be obtained 
at the chemists’ shops in Russian towns . . . above all, a few bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps 
the best medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust occasionally provoke symptoms 
needing a gentle and invigorating treatment.”—From Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
ICK HEADAC E.—‘I write to tell you of the wonderful good ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
has done me. For years past I have been a constant sufferer from severe HEADACHE, and all the 
medicine I tried did me no good. Nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
FRUIT SALT. I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after I had taken it a few times I felt so 
much better that I continued .to take it. I am happy to say that I very rarely have a headache now, and 
when I do feel it coming on ENO’S FRUIT SALT soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my 
gc to you for your wonderful Fruit Salt. I always recommend it, as | think it cannot be too well known. 
To avoid any annoyance from publicity, I only give my initials—I am, yours faithfully, K.W.M.—To Mr. 
J.C. Eno, February 25th, 1884.” : : 
A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited testimoniai 
from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, writes:—‘‘1 have for a long time 
used ENO’S FRUIT SALT; I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of 
sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature 
without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a 
cooling and refreshing drink’; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 
GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
FEVERISH COLDS.—Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life.—Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, 
&c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health qian refreshing and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.”—Apams. 






Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ““ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
CAUTION. een imposed on by a worthless imitation, 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease: — 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, SE, BY J. G. ENO'S PATEN. 


“Misery and Crime are the Ohildren of Bad Sanitary Conditions.” 
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‘SALINE. 


, preabadrrbeien ine | Vitelicing, and Rept ane 
} ed instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Si Heartburn, and 


Ge irecrtinat amass’ one fon we ois frm oh IVF HUS, Sea RLET, JUN JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
Dr. Prloki AN :—It 


blood with is its whe: oon on baoeey rdial nT toctinsany ¢ ffi 
ure in my co testim ‘ +" 3 
lost saline constituenis.” P y ce estimony to its ¢ 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a epoch in my 


cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
experience and family, in the worst forms of let Fever, 
NO other medicine being requir 


Dyspepsia.” 
Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic age prevents and cures et gg age eae has a and Trade Mark. 
n Patent Glass-st ed Bottle s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, £.0. 
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IMPROVED Ww AGN EK CURATIVE 
PATENT APPLIANCES. 





These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 
Sore Throat 
Heart Affections 
Liver Complaint 
General Debility 


And every other form of Nervous and Rheumatic Affection. 





Gout Asthma Chest Weakness 
Sciatica Rheumatism Spinal Affections 
Lumbago | Rheumatic Gout | Bronchitis 
Neuralgia | Lung Affections | Winter Cough 











TESTIMONIAL.—On the 3rd October, 1883, the Rev. J. CHARLESWORTH writes : 
“Will you be good enough to forward one of your Chest Protectors? I have 
worn one during several winters with great benefit.” 


[Pamphlet Post-free. 
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DARLOW & CO. 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 





NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED: 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young 
People, Family Reading, and Readers in 
General. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe itatanylength. If you 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it, 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, ‘‘ Go to 
the ‘nearest’ bookseller, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it.” 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE.—The Queen of the Hive. 
By H. Weaver.—Our Goal: Poetry. By JoHN 
P, HArRRInGTON.—The Book of Common Prayer : 
No II.— The Griffith Memorial Competition. — 
Ben. the Boat-Builder.—‘‘We Return to Thee.” 
By J. Reap.—Sister Ellen.—Scripture Questions. 
—Puzzles, Kc, 





London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & OO., 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
KERBY & ENDEAN, 440, OXFORD-STREET, W. 





THIRD EDITION. 
INLARGED AND _ REVISED, 1s. 


$$$ 


THE NON - ALCOHOLIC 


COOKERY BOOK 


ISSUED BY 


The British Women’s Temperance 
Association. 


Contains Recipes for Preparing 
SOUPS, FISH, GAME, ENTREES, 


VEGETABLES, PASTRY. &c. 


Also a 
Section specially devoted to the preparation of 


FOOD FOR THE SIOK. 


To be had of all Booksellers; or, post-free for 
fourteen penny stamps, direct from 


LILLE & FAWCHTT 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Please send ‘all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
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“ Esther came on some school-books, piled in a remote corner. 


See ‘ Insufficiency.” 
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MADE WORTHY. 


was Mave WortH Y. 


pHE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘““THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S STORY,” “‘ LAURA LINWOOD,” 
‘“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 
CHAPTER XXII. ever seeing it under brighter and happier 
auspices. . 
THE LADY INSISTS ON THE SPURS. St. Johns found it a great relief to see 


‘“‘ The knight and squire in hot dispute 
Within an ace of falling out, 
Are parted, with a sudden fright 
Of strange alarm, and stranger sight; 
With which adventuring to stickle 
They’re sent away in hasty pickle.’ 
HUDIBRAS. 


, 


IT was little St. Johns and 
Fairbairn found they could 
do in Poland after they left 
the Ben Ozziels. Possibly, 
in obedience to Ruth’s in- 
structions, they were too 
cautious ; but they did try 
to sound Wielicks Mutzig 
—who curiously turned up 
at the next hotel they stayed 
at—to find that he could 
serve them in any direction 
but the one they wanted. 
There seemed to be no way of ascertaining where 
Miriam had gone. They were sure it was not to 
England—for there she would have communi- 
cated with Fairbairn—but it was quite likely 
that she had run away with the intention of 
proceeding to England, and had failed through 
exhaustion or want of means; or, perhaps, she 
had been re-captured and conveyed to some 
asylum amid the mountains in Hungary. 

The more they questioned, and sought, and 
strained to find a clue, the more perplexed they 
were. They found themselves in a labyrinth 
with the thread gone which could indicate the 
path they were to take; and the discouragement 
toid painfully upon Walter Fairbairn. His 
hopes had been raised so high that he could not 
bear this sudden, and as it appeared, complete 
frustration. 

For several days his nervous system was so 
prostrated that he kept to his bed, and would 
neither speak nor take anything that was offered 
him. As soon as he was in a measure recovered, 











St. Johns insisted on returning home, as he felt 
the dangers of his position, and was quite sure 
that nothing more could be done. 

Fairbairn was too much crushed to be any- 
thing but feebly resistant; so they left Poland 
with melancholy feelings, and litile 


prospect of 





Fairbairn once more in his own home, though 
he imagined that his physician would soon send 
him on his travels again. Still, he should not 
be his companion; for he had had enough of his 
society to last him for a very long time. 

Mrs. Fairbairn had kept one sorrowful piece 
of information from her son till she should have 
him at her side. His sister Laura had died in 
the retreat which had been her home for so many 
sad years; and since no hope could be reason- 
ably entertained of her recovery, the mother 
gave thanks for her happy release. 

‘She has gone where I wish we all were,” 
said Fairbairn. “ Joy here is as great a mocker 
as wine. Man walks in a vain show; and all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

‘So it seems to you, my dear Walter, and it 
is natural that it should; but all are not so 
unhappy, and the world is a beautiful world to 
all to whom life is sweet.” 

“Why should it have been made so unspeak- 
ably bitter to us?” thought Fairbairn. He 
was hardly sincere in the question ;,though it is 
one that our human egotism often extorts from 
us when we are hard pressed by difficulty, and 
embittered by disappointment. 

Thought of that dear sister who had borne so 
heavy a cross, but had now laid it down for ever, 
softened him, and made him think of the end, 
for which a God who does not “grieve willingly” 
afflicts the children of men. 

Fairbairn’s extreme nervousness awoke all his 
mother’s solicitude, and threw her mind back 
again on the necessity of travel; but he said to her, 

‘No; I have had enough of it. If the mind 
is to keep its balance I must address myself to 
good works. With outer action, if it is profit- 
less, I can no longer be contented. I shall see 
our rector te-morrow, and ask him what use can 
be made in the parish of such a poor tool as 
[ am.” 

“God bless you, Walter,” said his mother. 
“They teach thrushes and canaries to imitate 
the notes of the nightingale in the dark; and 
tools have the fine edge put upon them by 
friction; so a great deal that you have passed 
through may have been ordered for your useful- 
ness in the world as well as for the good it was 
to do yourself.” 

21 
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“Dear mother, I will try to think so. I have 
a horrid temper, as you know, but [ want to get 
some good out of my troubles, little as I can feel 
reconciled to them.” 

With that he entered into the field of workers, 
and found as he toiled that he had a great gift 
of sympathy, and that his sadness was almost a 
warrant for it, and an invitation to others to 
open their hearts to him. 

And the sight of ruined men and women made 
him more forgetful of his sorrows than the 
sight of “ruined castles, old in story;” and 
communion with the sick, the sorrowful, and 
the poor, drew him more sensibly near to Christ, 
and gave him greater pleasure than the gay 
society into which he had often been unwillingly 
dragged; under the conviction that there his 
heart-ache would be charmed away. As he 
persevered in this course, weariness wooed sleep 
to his pillow, and duty filled the day with objects 
well worth living for. 

Yet how often have mental aberrations, fixed 
ideas, melancholia, and suicide been ascribed to 
the influences of a religion which Divine inspi- 
ration declares to be healthy and life-giving. A 
shallow observation argues from the absurdities 
of fanaticism, and the religious despair which, 
alas, is a marked feature of insanity, and which 
an all-wise Providence permits to be: but who 
shall tell the record of minds, fevered and 
diseased, that have been enabled to quiet their 
pulses, and collect their scattered forces (unite 
the heart), as it were, in Him who said, “ Come 
unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” How many burning 
heart-wounds that must have brought delirium 
to the brain, and to the tried spirit the madness 
of unrest, have been cooled and healed by the 
balm there is in Gilead. 

How many a morbid nature has been by reli- 
gious conviction, forced from unhealthy shadows 
and hiding-places into the sweet, pure air, the 
streaming sunshine, and in it has been cheered 
and vitalised and energised by the boundless 
love of God! Where the trials of life or in- 
herited tendencies dispose a human being to 
this terrible disorder of the mind, we have no 
hesitation at all in saying that with religion, re- 
ligion that consecrates the affections, and seeks to 
have “every thought brought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ,” there is a much greater 
hope of escape than without it. For religion is 
the true wisdom, and “length of days is in her 


. Tight hand. She is a tree of life to them that 


lay hold upon her, and happy is every one that 
retaineth her.” No warning of melancholia or 
of suicide given to us in that; but clearly the 
promise of health, of soundness of mind and 


peace. 
* 


Having shaken Fairbairn off, St. Johns 


* * * *% * * 








imagined that he had a mind free for his own 
affairs, and that he had not been free for them 
before. Winter was fast approaching. The 
London season was coming on anon, and amid 
its gaieties he expected to meet Miss Downes. 
Having touched on the subject to her, she had 
been so obliging as to tell him that she was 
going to spend the winter in town with her 
mamma, and remain there over the season. 

Now, as both her set and his included many 
mutual friends, they must have frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting; and this was important, 
since the promise of a mere formal correspon- 
dence would have fulfilled itself in the spring; 
and the question of betrothal, of marriage settle- 
ments, and of the details of appropriate bridal 
magnificence and pomp in St. James’s ought by 
then to be fairly entered upon. 

St. Johns looked with critical eyes at his 
country-house, and during the short time he 
remained in it, received frequent visits from 
professional gentlemen in London, who sub- 
mitted plans for alterations, made estimates, 
and talked during dinner of decorative art— 
the rooms that would lend themselves to it, and 
might be rendered medieval, and the rooms that 
it would be well to resign to modern barbarisms. 
Having pressed the most cultured taste that 
money could command into his service, and feel- 
ing, amid all the discussion, that high ceilings 
were the best to sing and breathe under, and 
that low ones oppressed him with a sense of 
weight, St. Johns betook himself to town, and 
was soon “run upon” in the luxurious rooms he 
had taken at Vimart’s. 

He allowed himself the luxury of an opera- 
box, because other men of fashion did, unless 
they were hard up; and though not many of the 
houses in town were open, he got access to a 
few, and popularised himself to the very best of 
his ability. When Lady Arabella, with her fair, 
Saxon-looking daughter, came upon the scene, 
they found St. Johns there, rich with the inte- 
rests of his late travels, surrounded by all the 
accessories that go to make a good impression; 
and more, he had succeeded in making himself 
a subject for gossip, in morning calls, and for 
much genuine admiration. So he succeeded to 
a marvel in widening his circle of acquaintance, 
and, what he aimed at still more, of appearing as 
a desirable “ parti” to both mother and daughter; 
for he knew how anxious women are, as a rule, 
to have the world’s endorsement of their prefer- 
ences, and what a perfect passion they have for 
exciting envy. 

We say that he knew— but we mean he 
thought he did—for a man’s opinion of the sex 
is generally founded on the worldliness or the 
spirituality of his own nature—the nobleness of 
it, or the reverse. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart” concerning them, so generally is he; 
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unless in instances where his good faith has 
been wronged, and his affections slighted and 
trampled upon. 

And so these two, who had it in consideration 
whether or not to pass their lives together, each 
bound by a tie that only death can dissolve, met, 
and made the best of the golden opportunities 
that presented themselves of getting intimately 
acquainted each with the other. Which means 
that they danced together in brilliantly-lighted 
ball-rooms, and listened to the murmur of ap- 
plause that followed their movements, as a finely- 
matched couple. 

They saw each other in a dress that was a 
fitting symbol of the artificial manners and 
sentiments that characterise men and women on 
such occasions. They sometimes sat in the 
same box at the opera. They met at receptions 
and at dinner parties, and were so mutually 
obedient to”.each others’ attractions, that Lady 
Arabella was disappointed of holding her cards in 
her hand till she saw what others would turn up; 
since everyone spoke of her daughter as engaged 
to the hero of the hour. Clara had submitted 
more readily to be taken possession of as it 
protected her from advances which were 
distasteful. None of the gentlemen who would 
have aspired to her hand were in any way 
congenial to her; and if non-profession of 
religion was to prejudice St. Johns as a suitor, 
who was there, that professed it, took any 
particular interest in her ? 

Besides, amid the gaieties of the season and 
the whirl of fashionable life, Clara confessed 
that she saw things in a much less serious light 
than she did when she was in the country, with 
abundant leisure on her hands and few social 
influences to sway her. ‘True, she loved the 
country and hated the town; but this season she 
had enjoyed better than any of the previous ones, 
and she felt more like other girls, now that she 
mixed freely with them, and learned not to be 
above their little vanities. 

She had no doubt “ St. Johns would come all 
right,” for he was so good-hearted; but it was 
better to leave him alone on certain topics, for 
fear of boring him. Religion was so sacred, 
that all truly reverent people took care to 
say very little about it; and from St. Johns’ 
reticence on the subject, it would almost appear 
that his views were modified. The interest 
St. Johns took in Polish politics somewhat 
puzzled her. He had certainly come to be 
looked upon as a Polish partizan, and ladies at 
receptions were expressing great commiseration 
at the subjugation of those very interesting 
people the Poles, “So refined, and gentlemanly, 
and so proud! How hard it must be! So 
musical, and such dancers ! What talents to bury 
in Russian napkins!” While ‘dear Poland! 
poor Poland !” were sobriquets Echo caught up. 
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Clara hated politics, and she said so frankly 
She didn’t know much of the Poles till lately, 
but she was quite sure that the Russians were 
all bears; and the other people who aided in 
the Partition ought to have been ashamed of 
themselves. It was nothing but down-right 
robbery. She wondered that Lord Palmerston 
could take so unconcernedly the appeal that was 
made to him. “Why didn’t we step in and 
insist on restitution?” 

“Because in politics might makes right,” 
said St. Johns. “The precepts of common 
honesty are only for the preservation of private 
property; they would be a miserable policy for 
public——” and the ladies said,— 

“Oh, indeed! you really pretend to think 
that. Sir Hugh?” while the gentlemen shrugged 
their shoulders, at the thought of being forced 
into foreign quarrels. 


* a * bg * 


One day, Sir Hugh, calling on Miss Downes, 
found her alone; for her mother was at a 
matinée musicale, from which Clara had begged 
a special dispensation, being wearied with late 
hours and the continual round in which she had 
become involved. 

They took a ramble through the grounds, and 
talked more freely than they could do during 
the brief conversations they had had on balconies 
and in vacant corners. Sir Hugh reminded her 
of moonlight walks in another garden, that had 
been long remembered by the one who had been 
privileged to share them with her; and now they 
were in a garden again, and what associations 
did not that call to mind? Gardens were the 
Lovers’ Paradise; as a garden was by many 
believed to be the trysting-place of the first pair 
of lovers; and she must not forget that the time 
was drawing near, when, if she felt as he did, 
friendship must make way for love, or be 
heightened into it, if that was a better word. 

“Tf it is so near, you can surely afford to 
wait for it, Sir Hugh,” exclaimed Clara, pulling 
to pieces some odorous leaves she held in her 
hand, and filling the air with their perfume. 

‘ But surely I may have one little word to 
prepare me for what I am to expect; ein einzig 
Wort—is it too much to ask ?” 

‘“You are premature. I believe many girls 
say no just because they are hurried. It is 
dreadful to have to make up one’s mind about 
things, that must last a lifetime, all in a breath.” 

He looked down at her very tenderly, for 
his heart did not misgive him. To turn the 
conversation, she said, ‘‘ We have seen a great 
deal of each other lately, and yet how little talk 
we have had. I have such a great deal to ask 
you about your adventures in Poland, and how 
it is, really, that you have not been able to rescue 
that young Jewess? It seems such a pity for 
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an enterprise so generous to have such an 
unfortunate ending. The thing isa great deal 
talked about here; but I always hear what is 
said with a feeling of mortification and a heart- 
ache because it did not succeed; and poor Mr. 
Fairbairn, how is he bearing it ?” 

“Oh, Fairbairn! He was dreadfully pros- 
trated at first. I had hard work to get him 
out of Poland and to deliver him safe and sound 
to his mother. He suffered acutely; but you 
will be glad to hear that. he has taken to good 
works—the grand prescription, you know, of the 
Catholic Church; and he is bearing up like a 
hero.” 

“The grand prescription of the Holy Gospel, 
you may as well say, Sir Hugh. Well, it is the 
best thing he can do ; and I should honour him 
for it.” 

“ Undoubtedly, and I honour him no less. 
Good works are better than a lot of cant about 
resignation and Providence.” 

“It seems to me that there are cases in which 
resignation must be wrong,” said Clara, “ and 
this is one of them. I do think that the search 
for Miriam Kenmann ought to be persevered in, 
until you find out if she is alive, and where she 
is, and what can be done for her.” 

* You think, then, we have not done our best?” 
said St. Johns, biting his lip. 

“No, pardon me, I do not mean that. It is 
impossible for me to estimate the difficulties. 
You may have been right to leave Poland when 
you did; and yet are you determined never to 
try‘again? Just think, Sir Hugh, of all it 
means, and the joy it would be to you to restore 
her.” 

“T have thought; or else I should never have 
gone to Poland.” 

“Think again, and perhaps it will end in 
your guing to Poland once more ? ” 

“Have you actually set your heart upon my 
doing that ?” 

“ Dear Sir Hugh, do not think me exacting. 
I have never been able to forget that girl, who 
you tell me was so beautiful. I often dream of 
her. When you were away I never forgot to pray 
for your success; and, oh, I did feel so dis- 
appointed when you told me that that nice girl 
who promised to help you, had found out that 
she had gone away and was more lost than ever. 
Who am I, that I should be happy and cared for, 
and she pining somewhere in the greatest misery ? 
Cannot you go and see the same family you 
stayed with again; take all into counsel, and 
work from that centre !” 

** No; I cannot,” said St. Johns, huskily. “It 
is useless attempting it, Clara; I wish I could 
convince you how useless. [ am sorry that your 
heart is so set upon the renewal of a vain, 
expensive, and dangerous enterprise. Its diffi- 
culties are beyond your calculation.” 








“They would make success all the sweeter. 
Come now, Sir Hugh, in the times of the old 
romances, the knight was glad for the lady to 
set him a difficult task. It gave him the 
opportunity of proving his mettle and the value 
he set on her smile. Why should things be so 
changed ? I ask you to try again for the rescue 
of Miriam Kenmann; and the day you bring her 
home I shall feel very proud.” 

* And how will you feel if I fail, and if I get 
thrown into an abominable Russian dungeon?” 

“Ts there really any danger of that ?” 

“ There is every danger of it. Ladies should 
not set their knights to the attainment of the 
impossible. Remember De Lorge and the lions, 
and the king’s judgment; besides, Fairbairn is 
now resigned: it would be very unwise to unsettle 
him again.” 

“Oh, how sad it seems,” she says. 

“Tt is sad, unspeakably, and [ am bitterly 
disappointed, Clara. I thought to——” 

“Of course you did, Sir Hugh. Forgive my 
persistency ;’’ and her eyes sought his with a 
look of such genuine penitence, that her past 
unreasonableness was fully condoned. 

Sir Hugh had some more conversation with 
her before Lady Arabella returned, and the 
prospects for the future looked very bright as he 
drove towards evening through Regent’s Park. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ESTHER IN THE LIBRARY. 


** What wilt thou possess or be? 
Oh, my soul, I ask of thee ! 
What of great, or what of small, 
Counted precious therewithal !” 
GREGORY. 
Lorp DowNes was walking in the quadrangle 
of his college, one morning after chapel, reading 
an article on the art of the Renaissance, and 
feeling that it was a stolen morsel, when it 
suddenly flashed upon him that letters might 
be waiting in his room, and soon his attendance 
would be required at lecture. He hurried in, 
and found two—one in his mother’s square- 
looking caligraphy, and another in the open, 
flowing characters employed by his sister Clara. 
Both letters contained the same information— 
information for which he was not unprepared, 
and which, nevertheless, he did not seem to 
find very agreeable : that Clara and Hugh St. 
Johns were engaged, and that there was every 
probability that they would be married in the 
autumn. Clara, knowing his dislike to the 
union, wrote, in what from a sister might be 
called terms of cold politeness; while his 
mother expatiated largely on dear Clara’s hap- 
piness and her noble prospects. “So very 








satisfactory,” wrote Lady Arabella; “and to 
think how naturally it has all come about. It 
shows there is a Providence shaping our ends 
when we are not thinking about it. Sir Hugh 
will be a very pleasant addition to our family, 
and there is a most fortunate union of interests, 
which I hope in the future will contribute to 
the happiness of us all.” 

Alfred sighed deeply as he locked the letters 
in a secret drawer of his secretary. “It is no 
use any longer to say ‘Don’t,’” he reflected. 
*‘ All I can do now is to write, and say, ‘ May 
you be happy ;’ but Clara knows my scruples 
well enough! Oh, holy matrimony! what sacri- 
fices of faith and of a good conscience, what 
worldly bargains, are concluded in thy name !” 
He felt his mind altogether too unsettled to 
follow carefully the lectare ; but he went to it, 
and tried to concentrate his attention, painful 
as was the effort. 

In his next vacation he met St. Johns at 
Clievely, and since he was to be his brother-in- 
law, did his best to ingratiate. St. Johns, how- 
ever, let him see that he had the advantage of 
him now, bearing himself with a certain high- 
handedness—a kind of bold patronage that was 
to Alfred perfectly insufferable. Clara saw and 
felt it, and tried, in her warm affection for each, 
to conciliate prejudices on both sides; but she 
might as well have tried to make the North and 
South Poles meet. Not that St. Johns put him- 
self so plainly on the offensive as to furnish 
young Downes with a pretext for a quarrel, but he 
flaunted before him the proud sense of possession 
which a successful suitor is entitled to, and gave 
him to feel how entirely he had been defeated. 
Alfred showed his appreciation of the spirit 
he acted in, by treating him with distant 
politeness, being remarkably reserved and quiet 
in his company, and keeping as much as 
possible out of the way. 

Annie Portal was there — brought on the 
spot to see her cousin’s fiancé; and, doubtless, 
she had thoughts of her own as she saw the 
betrothed ride out on their spirited horses, 
looking as if the world belonged to them and 
they had nothing to do but to enjoy it. In 
the evening she remained quietly in the back- 
ground, waiting her turn to sing or play, and 
watching all the little flirtations that engaged 
couples are privileged to carry on. 

“It is on horseback they appear to most 
advantage,” she thought. “Sir Hugh may do 
for Clara : he would never do for me. Though 
he is naturally good-natured, I believe, he will 
put her down roughly if she opposes him after 
they are married. Still, she will not be easily 
put down ; she is very high-spirited.” 

Sir Hugh’s tone was slightly bantering, 
and that displeased her. He evidently regarded 

-her asa child. She did not know that to Clara 
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he generally spoke of her as “ the little hum- 
ming-bird, or the lady-bird.” Annie had been 
greatly prejudiced in Sir Hugh’s favour by the 
story of his romantic visit to Poland. Now 
that she was in his immediate presence she 
found it difficult to remember all that; but, 
doubtless, we should be disenchanted with many 
of the heroes of history, if we could come into 
familiar, every-day contact with them. 

“What do you think of my prospective 
brother-in-law ?” said Alfred, to her one day, 
as she turned over a portfolio of his sketches. 

“He is not one of my sort,” replied Annie; 
“and he isn’t one of yours; but, then, if he 
suits Clara ? yet, he doesn’t strike me as a really 
good man; and if he isn’t, it seems such a 
pity.” 

“He goes to church now,” said Alfred; 
“and that is a step in the right ‘irection ; for 
he used to think almost as much of a church as 
he would of a heathen temple. I hope he will 
continue to go after they are married.” 

“Tt will be very mean of him if he doesn’t; 
because it will show he only wants to please 
Clara. But he is just the man who would turn 
round and say ‘all fair in love and war.’ There 
appears to me,” continued little Annie, “a kind 
of reckless candour and rough nobility and 
generosity of nature in Sir Hugh; but under it 
all I should imagine him to be hard and over- 
bearing, wanting in refinement. Those kind 
of characters get a great deal more admiration 
than they deserve. People are deceived by their 
openness and good nature, and don’t feel the 
want there is in them.” 

“T have noticed the same thing,” said Alfred: 
“the traditional good fellow is seldom a man 
to my liking. He is nearly always fast, and I 
suspect it has been so from the beginning.” 

“Esau to-day gets more admiration from the 
Christian world than I believe Jacob does, and 
yet, though Jacob has certain sad blots on him, 
he must have been infinitely superior to Esau 
both in mind and heart.” 

Lord Downes smiled; and then, the subject 
being painful to him, told her stories about the 
sketches, after which he opened another folio 
filled with Italian photographs. Some of them 
had scenery and bits of old historic architecture 
for subjects. When duplicates of them were 
placed under the stereoscope, the very ivy that 
mantled the walls seemed to quiver in the moon- 
light. There were also some exquisite sculptures, 
carved to carry spirituality and purity from the 
eye right into the brain; and as Annie looked 
and looked and felt—with her fine susceptibility 
to such emotion—that she was drinking at a 
fountain from Parnassus, and that its waters 
intoxicated her, Alfred watched her sympatheti- 
cally and lovingly, and then began to talk about 
his future. 
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“T shall stay for three years at college, Annie; 
but I’m not going to settle down on my estate 
when I come of age, as if I must go out of it no 
more forever. I shall sit as loose to it as an 
Irish land-owner, only taking care to leave 
responsibility in able, conscientious hands. M 
next school must be the world. How can 
settle down till I’ve seen those old cathedrals in 
Spain with their carven seraphic choirs, their 

lorious altar-pieces, and their Murillos. Next to 
Spain I would see Greece—Greece with its ancient 
Acropolis, and its memorials of a race that 
lived largely, and nurtured by a happy nature 
made form the robe of spirit beautiful, as the 
growing spirit moulded it, and gave imperishable 
beauty to the world, in creations that once 
wrought out can never be exceeded. 
too, what the sun does among the Alps, and how 
he sets over the Italian lakes. And there is 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and the Giotto Chapel at Padua, and the Santa 
Croce frescoes at Florence, all with their work 
undone upon my heart and brain.” 

“* How little they know!” said Annie, break- 
ing intoa merry laugh. “Shall you travel a 
long time?” 

“T expect to travel years.” 

“ Alone?” 

“« Yes, except so far as the necessary attendance 
goes; and that I shall try to have of the best. 
Absolute solitude is terrible.” 

“ What do you expect to gain by it?” 

“Insight. [mpressions. Influences that must 
be accessory to human culture and development 
after the fact. Some enlargement of ideas and 
an increased veneration.” 

“ And improvement in art? You won’t confess 
to the ambition; but it’s there.” 

* Yes, it’s there.” 

“And my aunt, how sorry and vexed she will 
be. She would give her sanction to a tour, but 
not to years abroad. She wants you at home; 
and she wants you in the House.” 

“T have an impression, it may be a very mis- 
taken one, that Parliament will get along without 
me. I have no genius for affairs.” 

“Then why should you trouble yourself with 
them? By the way, Alfred, how do you get on 
with that little protegée of yours.” 

“T see very little of her: my aunt is so ab- 
surdly afraid of my noticing her. I have had 
ever since she took her to put a great restraint 
upon myself; but I do not mean always to be 
sent so completely to one side. At present I 
think she is going on very well. My aunt’s is a 
gracious, refining influence for her to grow up 
under. She has access to a good deal of reading. 
Mr. Sugden teaches her, and is delighted with 
her enthusiasm. That will answer very well for 
a year or two ; but I can foresee that she will out- 
grow him, and demand better opportunities still.” 


I must see, * 


“ Demand them ?” 

“ Her nature will, and we must always listen 
to nature. Though I appear indifferent, I shall 
keep a look-out to see how the girl develops ; 
and if I find she is to be repressed and thwarted 
by circumstances, I shall step in and make cir- 
cumstances yield.” 

“ Determined! Your aunt does not know how 
dangerous you are.” 

** Have you seen much of Esther ?” 

“Oh! yes; she and I are great friends. I 
think she is developing very nicely.” 

“And I can trust your opinion,” replied 
Alfred. 

“T ventured to tell Lady Downes that I was 
not greatly in love with Sir Hugh for Clara.” 

“And what did she say ?” 

“Oh! she just patted me on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘ My child, you have such high ideals.’ 
You know she always takes the world as she finds 
it, for which reason she regards the desire to 
find a higher beauty and a greater degree of 
human excellence than comes readily to hand, 
as a great weakness.” 

“ She is a philosopher,” said Alfred, ‘“ but she 
is not a poet.” 

a 3 % * * 

Spring was a beautiful season in Clievely, 
“ whiles,” as the Scotch people say; for we must 
confess that there were times when its beauties 
were forgotten under the discomfort of wet skies, 
miry roads, trailing, beaten- down bramble- 
bushes, and all that can conspire to make staying 
at home desirable and walking difficult. But 
let the swirl be on the moors when it was breed- 
ing time, and the rain pattering down in the 
valley where birds were pairing, and swallows 
building their nests, and the bees introducing 
themselves into honey-laden cones—there was 
still much to gladden the eye of artist, poet, or 
observant naturalist. How the hedges sprouted, 
and the orchards budded, and the young lambs 
dotted the meadows, and the calves rubbed their 
sprouting horns against the boles of the trees, 
and made one think of teething babies! What 
a heaviness the March winds swept away! 
What a freshness was felt amid the hail and 
rain of April, with its glorious bursts of sun- 
shine, and its show of daffodils, blue anemones, 
violets, primroses, and all the train of them! 
And what a soft languor came with the May, as 
the blackthorn whitened and the hedges bore 
wreaths of snow, with occasional flushes of pink, 
and the butterflies spread their painted wings 
on flowers that seemed of a piece with them. 

Yes, spring was very beautiful in Clievely. 
Esther Lovell felt more of its beauty, perhaps, 
than she saw, if we connect sight with observa- 
tion, and not with a mirror-like reflection. Her 
nature was acted on passively, much like an 
olian harp: she had no words wherewith to 
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answer the vibrations, but she had fits of great 
weakness, sometimes of apparent depression. 
She felt at times either too tired or too restless 
for her lessons and her task of work as she sat 
and inly dreamed. Lady Downes thought that 
she needed tonics, and gave her wine; while 
others of her household, less indulgent, gave it 
as their opinion that the child wanted rousing. 
Mr. Sugden was aghast at the sudden want of 
application his pattern pupil manifested; and 
even his reproofs seemed to go in at the one ear 
only to go out at the other, to quote a phraseology 
which expresses much, if not literal as to auri- 
cular processes. 

Esther’s frequent entanglement in the silken 
webs of her own day-dreams was highly amusing 
to Lady Downes. She could have furnished 
from them more than one parallel to the curious 
story of the boy Coleridge going down a London 
thoroughfare with spread arms, and imagining 
he was Leander swimming over the Hellespont, 
till suspicious contact with a gentleman’s pocket 
recalled him to his senses. But Esther might 
get into worse difficulties if she did not correct 
this unfortunate tendency, and oppose the lassi- 
tude that accompanied it. It was in vain to 
remonstrate. Esther felt the spring in her 
blood, and with the spring certain influences 
came that stirred in the mind, like the sap in 
the veins of the trees, and she had not as yet 
the physical strength, or the moral force, to 
forget in action the luxury of feeling, and to 
quench in lesson-learning the kindling fires of 
imagination. In years to come, Esther might 
learn how to utilise, how to enlist into good 
service, these mysterious emotions and eccentric 
rambles of a truant mind; but at present waste 
was inevitable—that is, according to our theories 
of waste, which may be as astray in the domain 
of mind and morals, as they often are in that of 
matter and concrete energies. 

We raise a great lament over aspirations that 
are doomed to disappointment. What a pity, 
we say, that they were ever cherished! The 
fact is, we do not know what we are talking 
about ; for we have no means of gauging the 
part that either the aspirations or their disap- 
pointment have had in educating the soul, or 
in building up the character. So to such as 
Esther Lovell a variety of moods may be neces- 
sary, and even an occasional sojourn in the 
Castle of Indolence have its advantages. 

With all her caution, Lady Downes did not 
always send the child away when she received 
a visit from her nephew. Ksther, sitting in 
silence at her work, was used to hear the animated 
conversations that they held with each other, and 
to drink in every word. But there was one day 
that she did not listen, or even make use of the 
privilege which the proverb says a cat may 
exercise in the presence of royalty. Again she 
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lost herself as completely as if she was alone. The 
cambric hem, which it was her duty to- pursue 
to its tedious end, lay unregarded on her lap, 
her hands were folded, and her large grey eyes 
looked out of the far window, and yet saw 
nothing. 

Unconsciously to her, both Lord Downes and 
his aunt were regarding her with some amuse- 
ment. 

“ Building castles in the air ?” said Alfred. 

“Tt would appear so,’ replied his aunt. 
“‘ Whatever she is set to do at present she flags 
over it; partly, I suppose, because she feels weak; 
and partly because she has a romantic tendency 
that must be indulged at any cost.” 

“‘T daresay you are not a very stern task- 
mistress?” 

“T try the effect of a little good-natured 
ridicule now and then, and it makes her ashamed, 
but does not cure her.” 

At that moment, a card was handed to Lady 
Downes, from a caller whom Alfred declined to 
see. She went, therefore, into the drawing- 
room alone, thus giving her nephew, for the 
first time, an opportunity to speak privately to 
his ward. 

Esther, still like one in a trance, kept her 
position before the window. 

Lord Downes went slowly up to her, and laid 
his hand upon her shoulder,— 

“What are you thinking of, Esther?” 

She started, and then looked round, amazed, 
to all appearances, at his familiarity. The 
absence of Lady Downes explained it, and she 
clasped her hands together again with an ex- 
clamation that sounded like a cry of mingled 
pleasure and relief. ‘“ Oh!” she said, “I did 
not know.” 

“ Know what?” 

“ Nothing, my lord.” 

‘What were you thinking of just now?” 

‘‘T was thinking of you, my lord.” 

‘“‘Tndeed. Do you often think of me?’ 

“Oh, very often; very often, indeed.” 

‘What makes you do it, Esther?” 

“ Because it is so nice, and I like it.” 

“Tt is very foolish; give it up.” 

“Ts it really foolish? Neill told me not to 
think of you ; but then I cannot help it.” 

“Think of Neill, instead ; poor Neill.” 

‘‘T do think of him, my lord, oh, every day; 
but I cannot think of him instead of you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You are so different.” 

“ You are a little visionary.” 

“Ts a visionary anything wrong?” 

“* Yes, very.” 

‘‘ Please, then, what ? 

‘‘T do not care to tell you.” 

“Then I will look it out in the dictionary. 
I love to look out words in the dictionary.” 
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“Well; as you do think of me, Esther, what 
are your thoughts like? I might as well have 
the benefit of a whole confession as a half one.” 

“Sometimes they are thoughts that make me 
miserable.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you have given up liking me. I 
do not please you.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“You won’t speak to me sometimes when you 
see me,” she said, her eyes filling with tears; 
“and you used to talk to me, and ask me what 
I was learning and reading. You never ask me 
what I am learning now.” 

“Theré is no need; Lady Downes is satisfied 
with your progress, and Mr. Sugden gives you a 
first-class brévet de capacité.” 

“* He doesn’t, my lord; he has never given me 
anything; but what is that, please?” 

“He gives a good report of you to any who 
may ask him how you are getting on. J am 
glad to hear that you work hard, Esther.” 

“Yes, my lord, I do my best, so that ‘you may 
be pleased with me.” 

“But you must not think of pleasing me. 
Iam a very unimportant personage. Think of 
pleasing Lady Downes.” 

‘“*T do, my lord; but it would be a great deal 
nicer to please you.” 

“And that is what you dream about? ’ 

“ Sometimes.” 

“‘ Naughty child, I ought to scold you. It is 
not much good my approval can ever do you.” 

“It would make me feel proud,” said Esther; 
“and it is not wrong to feel proud over anything 
good, is it ?” 

“T suppose not. But, Esther, 1 do approve 
you. I know you are a good girl, and it gives 
me pleasure to hear of your docility, and the 
pains you take in improving your mind. [| 
always ask Lady Downes about you; and I do 
not forget you when I am away. If you were 
ill, or unhappy, or naughty, it would make me 
very sad; so do not imagine I have given over 
liking you because I do not take much notice of 
you. It has to be so; and itis right, for reasons 
you do not understand. So now, little Esther, 
keep true to the course that is marked out for 
you; and do not make yourself miserable because 
I, who placed you where you are, have to stand 
aside, and yield the government of you to wiser 
hands.” 

The smile that broke over her face was one 
of rapture. 

“ But you will not always keep it up, my lord?” 

“ Keep what up?” 

“ Making believe you don’t like me.” 

“Nonsense. I don’t make believe anything. 
Ladies are considered the proper guardians of 
little girls. You have a very good one, and I 


must not interfere.” 


Her face clouded over; but still it was delight- 
ful to her to feel that the coldness she had 
suffered from was apparent and not real. 

The conversation between Alfred and his aunt 
did not regain its even flow when that lady 
returned, and as at sunset the young man set 
his face towards home, and walked amid the 
slumberous repose of the quiet evening land- 
scape, emotions were at work within him which 
were little in harmony with it. 

What eyes those were that had been raised to 
his with a dove’s sorrow for neglect and solitude. 
What an artless revelation had been made of the 
place he filled, in a mind and heart opening to 
the purest influences, and capable of the loftiest 
aspirations. What joy or pain it was in his 
power to cause; and what an awful power it 
was for one human being to have over another. 
But was there not in it a poetic intimation of 
the power the strong has over the weak, the 
burden bearing over the confiding, the man 
over the woman. 

Alfred felt that he would fain be worthy to 
exercise such a power, and then have its satis- 
faction in the sovereignty of one fair kingdom. 
But where did his kingdom lay ? Where was 
the throne-room to which he had the key? 

The sweet picture of Annie Portal rose before 
him; but passed away with no conscious wish to 
arrest it, much as the train of virgins might have 
passed before Ahasuerus, until in another Esther 
he found his queen and maiden. There, or no- 
where, did the royal despot feel his kingdom lay; 
and the young nobleman felt hankerings which 
he would not have confessed even to himself, for 
the golden sceptre that had so innocently and 
artlessly been put into his hands. 


A few days after, a parcel was,received at the 
Lodge for Esther. It contained a framed 
crayon drawing of Neill for her to hang 
in her little chamber. Esther turned pale 
when she saw it, and great was her wonder 
that Lord Downes could limn the beloved 
features so well from memory. She did not 
know it was but an expansion of the surrep- 
titious sketch he had made, while she was sitting 
for him. Only the head was elaborated, the 
outline of the neck and shoulders being merely 
traced in dim, shadowy lines. 

Esther, recalling the blouse in which the artist 
had seen him, felt so glad of that reticence; 
though she did not know that it was intentional. 
Besides the portrait was a sketch-book, and 
some free-hand drawing grades for her to copy, 
with two of Miss Bremers’ delightful Swedish 
stories. Esther kissed each article in a silent 
ecstasy. Her joy was too great for words. And 
then, for the first time, she felt ashamed of 
the indolence that had lately crept over her, 
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and determined to work harder for Mr. Sugden 
than ever, in the hope that she might yet 
conquer difficulties, get wings for tie intellectual 
processes that to her impatience seemed so slow, 
and some day take every one by surprise, like 
the glorious Psyche that emerges from the 
chrysalis. 

“Then,” she thought, in her vague imagi- 
nings, “he will not be afraid to seem to like 
me. He will think that I am worthy.” 

The grub felt glorious premonitions of its 
Psyche destiny, struggling for its realisation 
with an ungrublike reference to the “ learned, 
loving eye” that would esteem it worthy of delight 
and praise. Honey for the bee, mulberry leaves 
for the silk-worm, milk for babes, and books 
for the growing mind. 

There was a room at “The Fountains,” 
into which Esther had often unbidden fol- 
lowed Lady Downes, and always with a kind 
of awe. It appeared to her as solemn as the crypt 
of a cathedral. A dim, religious light stole 
through the heavy curtains. Whatcould be seen of 
the tapestried walls seemed grey with the dust of 
long years. All the furniture in it was of the 
time of Queen Anne. Over the colossal frames 
of book-shelves, scaffolded with velvet-lined foot 
ladders, were the busts of Elizabethan heroes, 
and authors of the Stuart period and of the 
eighteenth century. All suitably grouped, and 
all looking from the elevation at which they 
were placed, as if they had begun existence 
there, and did and would keep free of the level 
of every-day life for ever. Cold, stony, bloodless 
marble; what can it tell of what has been 
warm flesh and blood; childish joy, and keen, 
quivering sentience. The room bore few signs 
of human occupancy. ‘The servants called ita 
melancholy room, and said that it gave them the 
creeps only to look into it. Perhaps my lady 
thought so as she passed so little of her time in 
it. Still, if she did betake herself to it, either 
to sit and read, or to choose a book, Esther, 
like a spaniel, followed her, and would watch 
her movements, her face upturned to hers, with 
an expression that in its wistfulness was almost 
dog-like. 

As it was the only liberty her ladyship knew 
the child to take, she put no check on her pre- 
sumption. Esther never followed her into the 
garden or into any other room; but here, as long 
as my lady stayed, she stayed, rummaging among 
the books that were accessible to her, and coiling 
herself into a corner with one, until the volume 
that her lady read was laid aside. 

Then she would steal up to her with a timid 
“* May I have this one for awhile, please? ” some- 
times to be denied, but more frequently to be 
allowed to retain it, on condition that she put 
it back when done with. The room to Esther 
was as holy ground, but it was not melancholy, 
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She did not remember that the marble was 
bloodless. It was the tree of knowledge that 
was growing inside those large glass cases, and 
spreading wide branches fed by no outer air. 
Its leaves and branches were full of sap. The 
most delicious fruits were ripe beneath the 
covers, and oh, how she longed to be at them! 
In this still place she heard the music of many 
waters, the murmuring of a thousand rills, and 
in her childish ignorance she thought all pure. 
She little knew that many of them were black as 
Styx, and poisonous as the Dead Sea itself. 

With hungry eyes she read the names on 
morocco bindings, thought all good, and hated the 
locked doors that barred her out from most of 
them. Was not the fruit “to be desired to make 
one wise?” Why should a little key bar entrance 
to it, and do the work of a flaming cherubim? 

a oe ae cd % 


“What pleasure shall I contrive for you on your 
birthday ?” inquired Lady Downes of her 
protegée one day. ‘‘ Of course you must have a 
holiday, but what would you like to do?” 
Esther thought she would stay at home all day 
and read; but, as if by an inspiration, it occurred 
to her how much she had wished to be let loose 
in that library, with free permission to run over 
all the books and read as much as she liked for 
as long as she liked. So, blushing to her 
temples, she said— 

“Oh, my lady, there is only one thing I can 
think of that I should like very, very much to do.” 

“Then tell me. The half of my kingdom, 
for the day is promised you.” 

“Tf I might be alone all day in the library, 
my lady, and have the book-cases open.” 

“My lady gasped,— 

“(racious child! Are you not afraid ? 
That dark, gloomy-looking place. The servants 
will scarcely show their faces in it, and though 
it is a noble looking room, I am not over fond of 
sitting there myself. It makes me feel eerie.” 

“ But my lady, I shouldlike it. I could have 
such a nice, long read.” 

‘You have an unnatural craving, and it will 
end in dyspepsia, Esther. I had much rather 
you had asked me to let you have a drive 
in the carriage all by yourself. However, 
I told you to the half of my kingdom, and 
you have asked for the library, like a very 
moderate Esther, as you are in the main. Well, 
you shall have it; but I must use my own 
discretion in unlocking the book-cases. You 
will find that I am liberal. If however, you take 
fright at the curtains, or think that the busts 
look une anny, and are too much interested in 
you; take my advice and come away. I will 
promise you no one shall laugh.” 

So Miss Esther Lovell looked forward to 
celebrating her twelfth birthday among the dead, 
and thought that prospect good. Soon after 
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breakfast Lady Downes conducted her in, full of 
a hushed expectation, and unlocked the cases that 
she thought she might harmlessly burrow in. 
The steps were brought from their corner and 
put against them, and she was warned to be very 
careful lest she overreached herself and fell. 

The caution fell on deaf ears, for Esther had 
entered the world of thought and idea, and could 
not think of anything so material as broken 
bones. She even forgot to thank her patroness. 
With a curious smile Lady Downes left her to 
her researches, and opined that “ now the little 
monkey had put in the thin end of the wedge, 
there would be no keeping her out of that library. 
In time, even Mr. Sugden would be superseded 
by the silent teachers she found there.” 

We pant for liberty; but it is very hard to 
use it when we get it. What time we waste in 
indecision, when we can only appropriate so 
much, and we have to choose amid an embarras 
des richesses. However disappointing the féte 
Esther had chosen for herself might be in some 
respects, it was rich in new sensations. Swathed 
parchment mummies yielded to her touch, and 
the dead so clearly came to life, that it was as if 
Lazarus leaped from his cerements, awakened 
from his long sleep. Here were names that had 
beamed like a star on many a book she had read, 
creating wonder by its unfamiliarity; and now 
it was brought near; and instead of the scant 
reference that was like the bending of a knee 
in hasty homage, the preface promised a human 
being’s journey from the cradle to the grave; and 
the phial that it labelled contained the life-blood 
of his master spirit. This life-blood could be 
directed into one’s own veins and made one’s 
own. Many adingy case, too, opened on ancient 
steel engravings, that looked as if they were 
fresh from the block, and the letter-press was 
instinct with the life of the past and teemed with 
descriptions of lands and cities whose memorial 
can perish never. Poets and historians, navi- 
gators and naturalists, moralists and _ story- 
wrights, changed places with each other in the 
litter of disburdened shelves, like the colours in 
a kaleidoscope. She opened Buffon on his grand 
description of the horse, and felt humbled that 
her eyes had not taught her how beautiful a horse 
really was. Never mind, she should see one with 
new eyes from now. 

She opened “ Plato’s Republic ” at the end, and 
read spell-bound what happened to Er, the son 
of Armenius, a native of Pamphylia, who was 
killed in battle. Thence she jumped right into 
the heart of Angelo’s citizen and sculptor life, 
and read how he loved the Colonna. 

To sanctify the start she had made for her 
journey round the sun, she read some amorous 
addresses to the Cross —translations from the 
Greek Christian poets — and her heart was 
touched. It seemed wrong to read anything 
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less sacred after them; however, she got into 
the Arabian Nights, and soon forgot her scruples. 
The transitions in her mood that day were like 
the caprices of a sea blown upon by a shifting 
wind. She alternated from a dreamy repose into 
the most painful restlessness. The wildest fancies 
visited her brain, the strongest aspirations fired 
it; the sense of limitation and of the unattain- 
able overwhelmed her like an avalanche; and 
again, the sense of the possibilities of life with 
time, and books to draw upon, was like the wind 
beneath a bird’s spread wing. 

Mechanically she obeyed at last the call to 
dinner, leaving the litter just as it found her. 
On her way to the housekeeper’s room upstairs 
she was met by that functionary and Pauline, 
and immediately received a greeting which elec- 
trified her, and very much amused Lady Downes, 
who happened to be within hearing. 

“ Oh, you little sweep! That’s what comes of 
giving you your fling in the library. Did you 
ever see such hands? Her face smudged all over, 
and her dress! It’s well if ever the dust is 
brushed off.” 

Awakened from dreams to know her truly 
awful condition in the sight of others, Esther 
began to cry. 

“ T never knew—I never thought,” she apolo- 
getically exclaimed. 

“ Of course you didn’t. Do you ever know or 
think? Well, you can’t sit down with ws in that 
plight. You must go and make the best of 
yourself.” 

" Us looked a little disconcerted when Lady 
Downes appeared. 

“Never mind, Esther, it’s honourable dust. 
Those who go down in the mine for jewels must 
be able to risk a black face. We ought to have 
thought of pinning something round your dress; 
but I daresay Pauline can improvise something 
for you after dinner. That library is really a 
disgrace to ‘The Fountains;’ but the books are 
so seldom disturbed, we do not know what reve- 
lations are behind them. Help Miss Esther to 
get the dust off her, Pauline, and don’t make a 
greater vexation of it than need be.” 

“One mayn’t speak to her, she’s so spoiled,” 
thought the housekeeper, as she placed herself at 
the head of her table, and began her meal with- 
out them. 

“It’s well if she always has a maid to help 
her out of her pickles. Lady Downes had need 
leave her something in her will, for, with all her 
brains, she’s that stupid she’ll never be able to 
earn her own living.” 

This opinion of Esther was confirmed by her 
very extraordinary behaviour when she returned. 
She was in a complete maze; her eyes were fixed 
like those of a sleep-walker; she said yes where 
she ought to have said no, and no where she 
would have said yes. She improved her mutton- 
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pie with the addition of a little sugar, and then 
declined to eat it; and Pauline, mischievously 
passing the vinegar carafe to her with the 
custard, had the satisfaction of seeing her take 
the stopper out, though her hand was arrested in 
time. 

Esther had entered a new world, and either to 
babies or to freshly-disembodied spirits the effect 
of that must be bewildering. Had she not been 
“too much of a fool to be artful,” Mrs. Benson 
would have discredited her assurance that she 
had enjoyed her morning’s revel among “all that 
rubbish.” As it was, she told her it was because 
she was like no one else, and it was very much 
to be regretted. Esther looked pensive, but her 
thoughts went again to the books, and she was 
comforted. 

In the afternoon she returned to them, and 
began to explore new pastures. She opened 
book after book, written in an unknown tongue. 
It was a pleasure only to handle them. But why 
should their secret writing not become plain to 
her? Why might she not learn Latin, and 
Greek, and French, and German, and any other 
language whose sound had gone into books? 
Ever since the rebuff she received for speaking 
about Greek and Latin to Lady Downes, she 
felt that the longing for them was something to 
be ashamed of, and that a knowledge of the 
classics was a kind of contraband possession ; 
except for the highly-favoured gentlemen who 
went to college. Passive as she was, her heart 
rebelled at the restriction. She returned each 
treasure sadly to its place, and forgot to be 
thankful for the vast number that were open to 
her. 

The afternoon had not in that sombre room 
grown dark, however, before Esther came on some 
school-books piled in a remote corner, in layers, 
as not worthy of any post of observation, and 
only asking house-room. They were bound in 
calf, notched at the edges with new pen-knives 
that could not wait their time for appropriate 
material to work upon, while the inside was 
embellished by the tutor’s marks and the 
pupil’s notes. 

There were dry abridgments of history, which 
Esther closed in disgust; Manuals of Geometry 

and a Euclid, to which she did not feel drawn; 
but there was Lilly’s Latin Grammar; a Book 
of Hebrew Roots; a Greek Reader, beginning 
with the alphabet; a Dictionary of the Heathen 
Mythology, called a Pantheon, and some text- 
books or catechisms of Botany and Natural 
Science. 

The moment Esther got this prize she, in 
intention, appropriated it, and that without 
remorse. On the contrary, she felt as proud 
as an undergraduate newly invested with his 
cap and gown. She would hide these in the 
library where they could not be locked up, and 
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by degrees she would transfer them to her 


sanctum at the Lodge. No one would want 
them. She could keep them as long as she 
tiked. Who would care if she never brought 
them back?—but for honour’s sake she would, 
when she had mastered them. Other people had 
taught themselves with books, why not she ? 

No Transatlantic publisher had fewer scruples 
for his piracies than troubled Esther for. this 
one. She palpitated with the hope of intellec- 
tual achievements in the future, and thought 
these books would help her to unlock every 
difficult problem that the library contained. 

And so this eventful birthday, that was like 
an epoch in her life to her, grew to evensong; 
and when the darkness compelled her to leave it, 
she told as much of the story of the day’s quest 
as she dared to Lady Downes, leaving that lady 
to ponder long on the manner of child that had 
fallen into her hands, the future she seemed 
fitted for, and the impossibility of putting her 
small feet on a higher social plane. 

“T would willingly do it,” said Lady Downes 
to herself. ‘God knows I would willingly do it, 
were it not for Alfred. I wish that he would 
marry his cousin or some lady of his own order. 
If only he was safe, Esther should come and live 
here. I would spare nothing on her education, 
and she should be to me as a daughter.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SLOW REMORSE. 
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“Ts’t enough; I am sorry? 

Cymbeline.—ACT iv. SCENE 4. 
Iv wanted now but three weeks to his marriage; 
and St. Johns roamed restlessly over the house 
and grounds that had been improved and orna- 
mented, to do honour to his bride. He was 
highly delighted with the result of his thoughts, 
and plans, and very liberal expenditure. Still 
the attempt at modernising had involved a few 
incongruities which could not be avoided with- 
out great inconvenience; and some of the de- 
corations looked as if the mellowing touch of 
time was wanted, to bring them into harmony 
with the whole. 

The bride’s boudoir was a little jewel; and 
the long, low tapestried dining-room looked im- 
pressive; even though the erewhile high windows 
had been lowered till they nearly touched the 
ground. 

Mrs. St. Johns and a younger sister and 
brother were with him, all interested in the 
improvements, and in the advent of the new 
queen for whom the dowager must resign her 
place. 

His bachelorhood had been a prolonged one ; 
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and they felt that, it could not have been ended 
in a more satisfactory manner. They were all 
talking and looking at the grounds from the 
billiard-room window, when the footman entered 
and passed the letters on a silver waiter that the 
postman had brought. St. Johns took his the 
last, and had no sooner read a few lines than he 
rose and walked away with an excited step. 

“Anything the matter, I wonder?” exclaimed 
his mother. 

“Something has vexed him,” said Anna. 
“‘T expect it is a business letter. He has had 
no end of worries with architects and builders, 
decorators, and the rest of the necessary evils.” 

These had all, in turn, come in for Sir Hugh’s 
malediction; but the present disturbing in- 
fluence called from him an expletive as un- 
gallant as it was inelegant,— 

“ Plague take all the women !” 


The letter ran as follows:— 


“ From Ruth Ben Ozziel to Sir Hi ugh 
St. Johns. 


“Sir,—Nothing will surprise you more than 
a letter from me, it being now nearly two years 
since you were in Poland; and had all been 
straightforward and plain, you need not have 
left it as you did. You might haply have taken 
with you the prize you came so far to seek, and 
that you hoped to get by practising on my 
weakness and coquetry. 

“T have taken a long time to tell you this; and 
this letter may be all too late to .retrieve the 
bitterness of these two years to one person con- 
cerned, and my deceit; but those who lead others 
into temptation ought not .to be the first to 
upbraid. 

“If you have suffered, in despair of finding 
Miriam Kenmann, and she has suffered from 
prolonged persecution, so have I from wounded 
pride and love—being first made a tool of to 
suit your purpose; and then when I found my- 
self scorned, possessed by the dreadful spirit of 
revenge, and urged by it to a sin, that, treated 
fairly, I should have hated. 

“You needn’t have been so mean, Sir Hugh, 
as to try and make me believe you cared for me, 
to get me to help you find the woman you 
really did care for. You needn’t have been so 
mean and false as to tell me she was Mr. 
Fairbairn’s lady, when you saw that your ex- 
traordinary conduct shocked me. If without 
these arts you had told me frankly of your 
reason for visiting Poland, I should have given 
you all the help I afterwards promised, and I 
have no doubt my father could, and would have 
aided, if it had been necessary to ask him. 

“When I heard from the conservatory what 
you and Mr. Fairbairn were saying of me, the 
day after my mother separated us, I knew the 


light you looked at me in, and I knew the false- 
hood you had told me. 

“T was stung to madness with such treat- 
ment. You men think you are privileged to 
play with our feelings as you like, and we must 
always be meek under it, and hide our pain, lest 
we should be laughed at. Very few have the 
spirit to make you suffer in your turn. 

“JT don’t in the least repent what J have 
done to you. It is common justice; but I am 
bitterly sorry for the wrong to Miriam Kenmann. 
I have not had a happy day since. My con- 
science could not bear its guilt. Sometimes | 
have been so thin and weak they have feared 
that I would die; and I felt I daren’t die with 
this sin unconfessed. 

“A few days ago my cup was filled to the 
brim. I heard, that soon after you left Poland, 
Miriam had been sent to a Jewish asylum 
among the mountains because her uncle had 
been suspicious; hearing that two Englishmen 
were so near him, and perhaps your names 
reached his ears. At this asylum she was 
treated cruelly. She is now brought back again 
and is made the drudge of all the servants, 
besides being closely watched. 

“T do not want to see you again; but if you 
come anywhere in the neighbourhood, and will 
let me know, I will send Wielicks Mutzig to see 
you; and you can ask him if Sauerwein has any 
more Russian horses in his stables. You had 
better adopt an alias if you favour him with a 
call. 

“Tf I could ask for any consideration from 
you, it is that you will not let Miriam know 
how cruel I have been. I hope you may be very 
happy with her; and, because I have sullied my 
soul with a falsehood and added to her mis- 
fortunes, “T am, remorsefully, 

“ RUTH.” 


“Good heavens!” said St. Johns, when he 
got to the end, “to be called abroad on this 
errand, just when I was on the eve of my own 
marriage. Confound that little fool!” It was 
not very pleasant to him to think that the 
victim of his folly had taken reprisals on him, 
and that he had been so easily duped: and now 
disgusted with the whole affair, he felt strangely 
tempted to say nothing about the letter, but to let 
things go on in their ordinary course. 

“] would,” said Sir Hugh, “ but it seems such 
a confoundedly mean thing to Fairbairn; and 
then for Miriam, she must be nearly broken- 
spirited by this time, and as little worth picking 
up asa trampled-on pear; but to let her linger 
out the remainder of her days in misery; bah! 
one could never be on good terms with oneself 
after. If only Fairbairn would find a substitute 
for the adventure, I’d be willing to forego the 
glory of it.” 
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He knew very well, however, that Fairbairn 
would not have confidence in any assistance but 
his own; and if it would be cruel to fail him 
under any circumstances, it must be doubly so 
when failure had been a consequence of his own 
misconduct. And then, he thought of ‘the talk 
he had had with Clara in the gardén, when 
he visited her at St. James’s Terrace, the 
romantic desire she had shown to make the gift 
of her hand the reward of the knightly feat 
of delivering the fair young Jewess from her 
persecutors, and giving her to the man who 
loved her. The opportunity had clearly presented 
itself. What would he be in her estimation if 
he let any selfish considerations prevent him 
from availing himself of it? 

So he dashed off a few, hasty lines to 
Fairbairn, to tell him that Ruth Ben: Ozziel had 
heard that Miriam Kenmann, after being some 
time in a Jewish asylum among the Polish 
mountains, was again under Sauerwein’s roof, 
and if they would come to Wilna, or into the 
neighbourhood of Tappalinta, she would send 
Wielicks Mutzig to see them, and assist in any 
business communication they might want making 
with Sauerwein. 

“‘T am at your service, my dear fellow;” said 
St. Johns, “and [ shall be as impatient for the 
accomplishment of our purpose as you, from 
reasons as disinterested as you can expect of a 
man who was so near being married.” 

“Coming,” was the only answer he returned 
to an occasional knock at the door, from his 
sister, who did not like to intrude on him, and 
yet felt some uneasiness on his account. When 
he returned to the family, he answered their 
inquiries with: “A nice kettle of fish! I have 
just had news of Fairbairn’s lady. She is in the 
claws of that old uncle again, and if we play our 
cards well, we may free her and leave him to bite 
them with rage. But the thing will require 
time, and for me to get this news now, is enough 
to make one wish that there was not so much 
vitality in the Jewish race, and that they were 
allextinct. Talk about their getting back to 
Jerusalem, I wish they were at Jericho!”’ 

“But why should you trouble yourself?” 
asked his mother; “ Fairbairn ought never to 
expect it. The wedding will have to be put off. 
Surely he can get some other friend to assist 
him?” 

“Oh, mamma, that would never do!” exclaimed 
both young ladies at once. “Hugh isn’t new 
to it, and he understands Mr. Fairbairn. And 
then very few have so much tact and address. 
And after all Hugh has gone through for that 
poor Miriam, why shouldn’t he 
gratitude, and the honour of it? If Clara was 
here, she would order him to go, and decline to 
marry him till he had done his best.” 

“] know that,” said Hugh, with a heavy sigh. 
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“But it will make the marriage all the 
happier—quite a triumphal celebration. See the 
conquering hero comes,” said the younger, 
clapping her hands. 

“ He will get such a reputation for chivalry!” 
laughed the elder, “and the profound 
sympathy with the Jewish race, which this 
gentleman has ever evinced, will draw appeals 
for subscriptions from the Jew missionaries all 
over the world.” ‘ 

“Ah! it’s very well to laugh,” replied Mrs. St. 
Johns, “I suppose Hugh must go; but it has 
happened very awkwardly,—very awkwardly, 
indeed.” 

If any one dissented from that opinion, it 
was the bride-elect. The postponement for a 
short time of a marriage, often comes like a 
reprieve to those who, having been supremely 
happy in their girlhood’s home, dread the 
severance and the launch on a new career, for all 
the anticipated aftermath of human happiness. 

Lady Arabella only remembered, tremblingly, 
that such postponements were considered unfor- 
tunate, as they often led to the breaking-off of 
engagements, and were besides rather unsettling. 
“ But of course it was very nice for her to have 
her dear child with her longer than she thought; 
and it was so noble and so generous of dear 
St. Johns not to think of himself at such a time, 
but only of his duty to the weak, and the service 
he could render a friend, who was not at all on 
his own level. The Fairbairns might be very 
good sort of -people, but they were not really in 
society. The friendship had dated from the 
young men’s dear, old Eton days, and we all 
know how inconsiderately such attachments are 
often made, and how constant the heart will be 
to them.” 

Great was Fairbairn’s astonishment when he 
received St. Johns’ letter. He was, for the 
time, quite overpowered by the-renewal of his 
hopes. Though his nerves had been strength- 
ened by the life of the outer activities which he 
had of late been leading, it seemed impossible 
for him to adjust himself to the necessary 
action and the new change of ideas, without a 
degree of excitement which threatened to 
destroy the nervous balance. Even from joy 
he had to seek relief in prayer, and his mother’s 
calm words were to his fevered mind like the 
touch of her cool hand upon his burning brow. 

“God has seen your patience, my dear Walter, 
and now I believe is about to reward it. Try 
to think of the good that is in store for you 
temperately, for you may be sure it will have 
qualifications. If you succeed in bringing 
Miriam away, it will not be with her beauty 
undimmed, and her health and spirits unimpaired. 
You must be prepared for the change which 
time and so much unhappiness have wrought 
upon her.” 
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Fairbairn had often thought of this; but the 
remainder was a timely one, as the slight dash 
of depression it occasioned, enabled him to be 
more himself and to act with greater deliberate- 
ness. Soa few hours saw him and his staunch 
friend —who accompanied his first greeting 
with a few words of hearty abuse—en rowte 
for Berlin. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
“(PLEASED TO PLAY THE THIEVES FOR WIVES.” 


“‘T will make fast the doors and gild myself, 
With some more ducats and be with you straight.” 


The Merchant of Venice.—ACT ii. SCENE 6. 


AGAIN in the room of an hotel at Wilna, which 
overlooks the street and commands a view of 
the railway - station, see our two travellers. 
Before them stands an obsequious Jew, whose 
attire is in odd contrast with that whieh he 
wore on the memorable occasion of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, when we met with him at the 
Ben Ozziel’s. His curls, dyed black, are 
plastered down each side of his sallow face; his 
greasy capten, and his old and clouted shoes 
occupy evidently his whole attention, were it 
not for the furtive glances, full of a keen pene- 
tration, which visit occasionally the faces of 
the gentlemen who are in conversation with 
him. 

“In a few hours,” he says, “ Wielicks 
Matzig must light his Sabbath lamp. God in 
heaven, would you have him lose his soul for 
the quicker dispatch of your business? It would 
save the gracious Pani trouble if they would let 
me ascertain if the kind of horses they would 
look at are in Sauerwein’s stables ; if not, why 
take a journey to Teschewickska, when I may 
bargain for them elsewhere? Let me have my 
Sabbath in peace; and at sunset, I will see 
what horses are put up for sale.” 

“ Weare prepared for the journey to Teschew- 
ickska,” said St. Johns, shortly ; “and must, 
therefore, insist on you not giving yourself that 
trouble. There is no need either that you and 
Sauerwein should put your heads together before 
we have a chance for proposing our own terms ; 
so if you will not accompany us when and how 
we have proposed, we have no further need of 
your services.” 

“But you will suffer Wielicks Mutzig to see 
the Sabbath sun go down. The gracious Pan 
dreads a sharp bargain; but if I went before- 
hand, it would be for his interest.” 

“No doubt,” said St. Johns, drily. ‘You 
may see the sun go down and get up again ; 
for we do not want to go over your wretched 
roads in your dangerous country at night.” 


“Tt shall be as the Pani will. The religion 
of the holy seed obeyed, Mutzig is at their 
service.” 

“But the day after our religion does not 
permit business transactions to us, as I daresay 
you well know,” said Fairbairn. “ A day from 
that again, Monday. We must wait for Mon- 
da ” 


“ And if I did the business on Monday, I 
should be a loser,” said Wielicks, craftily. “I 
have given a promise for that day, and if I 
broke it, I should lose—what I should lose.” 

“ Then Tuesday,” exclaimed Fairbairn, testily. 
“Tt ill suits our convenience; but reserve your- 
self for us for Tuesday.” 

The Jew smote his forehead with his hand, 
as if a sudden thought had struck him, and he 
was in despair. 

“The old humbug,” muttered St. Johns. 
“Sunday being a point that neither party can 
yield, if you have neither Monday nor Tuesday 
at your disposal, we will not detain you further,” 
and he immediately lighted his cigar with an air 
of supreme indifference. 

“Wielicks Mutzig would like to oblige; but 
Tuesday is pledged; and for Monday’s promise, 
he might not keep it; but his money and his 
family. No matter for himself; but he cannot 
put the stranger before his wife and his family.” 

“You had better tell us your price at once, 
Wielicks Mutzig, and have done with it. What 
is your price for Monday? We can either pay 
you, or wait for Wednesday, though it may be 
little worth our while to do either.” 

“The world pulls poor Wielicks Mutzig to 
pieces. Wednesday he must attend the funeral 
of his kinsman Fuchs Mutzig, whose soul is 
for ever bound in the bundle of life 2 

“And on Thursday he has to give a kins- 
woman in marriage. Enough, Mutzig. Why 
a gentleman who has so many engagements 
should try to make new ones I am at a loss to 
know. No need to add to your burden on our 
account.” 

Fairbairn was agonised. 

“But the gracious Pani little know the diffi- 
culties they will meet. No, Mutzig will not 
name his price for Monday’s business. He will 
be prepared to serve them at a loss, if there could 
be a compromise.” 

“Well, out with it, and let us know what we 
are doing.” 

““A commission on a negotiation for some 
jewels was to have been a hundred pounds,” 
said Mutzig, passing the fingers of his right 
hand slowly down the palm of his left. “ He 
can make that leetle business over to a friend, 
but if in consideration £50——” 

“ Agreed !” broke in Fairbairn, impetuously; 
the glance which passed between himself and St. 
Johns, showing how fully they appreciated the 
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advantage that was being taken of them, and the 
neat little story concocted for the occasion. 

Seeing that he had so easily gained his point, 
Mutzig wished he had pitched the commission to 
a higher tune, and began to expatiate on the 
motives which led him to sacrifice so much for 
the friends of the Ben Ozziels ; when St. Johns 
cut him short. 

“The less you remind us of the obligation, 
Jew, the better; for we do not in the least 
believe in it;” and he hurried through the 
other arrangements with a clearness and despatch 
which impressed Wielicks, and while it set him 
wondering why they were bent on going to 
Sauerwein’s, and if it was because they knew 
anything of Miriam Kenmann, gave a check to 
further bold extortions which he meditated. He 
felt that he must act cautiously, or his spirited 
client would turn restive. 


ae * a ~ * 


In a miserable room which had been cleared 
and roughly furnished for human occupancy, 
above one of the outhouses, and which was only 
accessible by a ladder, a young woman in the 
sabots and rough dress of a peasant—without, 
perhaps, its picturesqueness, sat on what 
resembled an inverted horse-trough, and tried, 
with blistered, bleeding hands to join together 
some widths of coarse matting, which was 
designed for one of the apartments on the ground 
floor of the house to which she was of necessity 
attached, and from which she had been igno- 
miniously ousted. 

Her hands did not bear witness against the 
work on which she was now engaged, so much 
as against the rough and painful toil, to which she 
had become habituated. The lodging she was 
in seemed a miserable one for any human being. 
Comfort and ease of body must have been an 
impossible condition in any corner of the room, 
which had the only merit of being clean; yet on 
the girl’s face there was an expression of peace, 
if not of absolute contentment, as in the mise- 
rable light which was afforded her she continued 
at her tedious task. Truth was, though she was 
still young, she had learned to love solitude; and 
if this task was hard, it was easy compared to 
the outdoor labours which in al) kinds of weather 
were exacted from her. 

The work of carrying heavy pails, foddering 
cattle, drawing water, and using the same icy 
cold in various cleansing processes, had all been 
ruthlessly imposed upon her, by one who hoped 
to break down a high spirit by constant, wearing 
misery; and if he could not cure the stiff-necked- 
ness, for which his race was proverbial, harry out 
of the land of the living a soul that Moses, he 
averred, would assuredly have cut off. 

This life of out-door drudgery, with no roof 
to shelter under, but that under which she is at 
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present found, had been Miriam Kenmann’s bitter 
portion since the last passover. Yet, strange to say, 
while physically almost insupportable, morally it 
had come to her as a relief from the insults which, 
in her uncle’s house, she was obliged to endure, 
even from the servants. Her ejectment at the 
time of the passover had been considered neces- 
sary to the proper purification of the house for 
the solemnities of the season. If a mouse, who 
might possibly have eaten leavened bread, could 
pollute its sanctity by running across the floor, 
what contagious influence might not be supposed 
to emanate from a miserable proselyte, holding 
the tenets of the accursed Goyim? The Jew, 
who at such a time could house and harbour 
such a creature, was like those Israelites who 
would have spared the inhabitants of cities 
doomed to slaughter. 

Sauerwein made occasion, by the predicament 
in which he said he was placed, to make another 
appeal to his obdurate niece. With a volcano 
smouldering beneath his captan, he tried the 
effect of flattering speeches, fair words, and 
assurances of affection that his past cruelties 
belied. ‘Only let her, by oath and confession, 
re-unite herself with the congregation of the 
faithful, and past offences should be forgotten, 
and all manner of advantages, privileges, and 
indulgences secured to her.” 

Of course, having endured so much, she en- 
dured still. Then he tried to work upon her 
fears: threatened to keep her in an outhouse and 
commit her to the most offensive and degrading 
labours. His face purple with rage, he drew a 
vivid picture of the ills she was bringing upon 
herself, and the effect they would have on her. 
Miriam remained firm; so having, in conclusion, 
spat in her face—in place, he said, of her father 
—who had the happiness to be in his grave before 
he knew what kind of a viper it was he nursed 
in his bosom, he turned her out; and the arduous 
toil of cleaning and making habitable the refuge 
assigned her had to be performed by her own 
hands. 

Yet the same Power that, amid all her bodily 
sicknesses, kept Madame de Guyon alive in the 
Bastille, and has preserved in health so many 
under circumstances that seemed too harsh for 
mortal endurance, was Miriam Kenmann’s sup- 
port now. There were times when she was lost 
in wonder at the religious joy that sustained her, 
and at the health which, so severely tried, never 
really failed her. 

Songs came to her in the night, which she 
dared in the silence to sing; and often when she 
dared not uplift her beautiful, rich, Jewish voice, 
she sang to herself a sweet, low song of faith and 
resignation. 

“ Tf | might only know of him,” she said, “I 
think I could be content. But we shall know 
and love each other in heaven—I am sure we 
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it Shall.” To-day, when this work was contemp- 
i tuously brought to her, and left with a few, 
stinging words for her to drag up the ladder as 
she could, she said to herself : “‘ What makes me 


and one of His angels is whispering to me about 
it?” Something said to her: “It is even so;” 
but she tried not to entertain the whispering 
angel, lest she was mistaking his voice for the 


feel this morning as if I was fullof anticipation? beatings of her own heart, and disappointment 
Is it that the day of my redemption draweth nigh, should follow on the radiance of delusion. 


(To be continued.) 


t JHE pavy OF pTAVOREN, 


WAIN the Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city found?— 

@ With turrets and with gates, full proudly girdled round. 
And palaces of state thou still mayst there behold, 
Albeit the boundless ocean have long time o’er them roll’d. 












When thy bark is softly cradled, and all the winds asleep, 

The mariner will show thee where she lies beneath the deep, 

Thou look’st o’er street and market, where voiceless echoes dwell, 
And the pike darts forth, awaken’d by the sound of the muffled bell. 


Of old time in Stavoren did pride and plenty reign— 

Then feasted they in gladness, and dream’d of pleasures vain, 
While proud o’er every sea their galleons stout did ride, 

For the children of Stavoren rich treasures to provide. 


Spoil’d children were they truly—their fortune all too kind— 
Their entrance halls and gates with gold profusely lin’d; 

Their banquet rooms and courts with ducats pav’d throughout, 
And over passages and stairs bright dollars strew’d about. 





As store was heap’d on store, so grew proud Surquedry, 

As though by worldly riches high heav’n might purchas’d be; 
But when the cup ran over, came the city to the ground; 

And whom the sea had prosper’d well, the sea now clos’d around. 





The first in all Stavoren a wealthy maid did dwell, 
No king might hope to mate her, so far she did excel; 
And so she wax’d withal in arrogance and pride: 

She worshipp'd gold, and owned no other God beside, 


And thus to her Ship’s Captain bespoke that haughty fair— 

“Jo, heave thine anchor straight, for a twelvemonths’ cruise prepare; 
Return not to Stavoren without thou laden be 

With the noblest and the best thou canst on earth-ball see.” 


Then spake that ancient Captain—a prudent man was he— 
‘“T bring whate’er thou biddest; but more plainly tell to me, 
What zs the best and noblest? In the world is much to choose, 
And I full fain would know what wares to take and what refuse. 


“Let but thy lips pronounce—and be it corn or wine, 
Or amber, silk, or spice, or gold, or jewel-shine, 
Or emerald, or pearl—’tis but thy speech’s worth 
To freight my ship with all that’s best and noblest on the earth.” 


‘“Nay,” said she, “ if thou guess not, why art thou held for wise? 
Whoe’er would choose my service, him must a wink suffice. 
Wherewith shalt thou be freighted? now, by my wrath, to sea! 
And bring the noblest and the best—I’ll say no more to thee.” 
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Now he must fain obey; yet stands he on the brink, 
Like one who ponders much, scarce knowing what to think. 
That Lady’s pride unbending ’twas his full well to know, 
And how to do her pleasure best he ponders to and fro. 


At length he thus resolv’d him, to meet her haughty scorn— 
“The best of things on earth—the noblest too is corn. 
’Tis corn man honours most—the noblest and the best; 
Therewith will I my vessel freight, and do her high behest.”’ 


With that he sails for Dantzig, his cargo to provide— 

Ten thousand loads of wheat from Poland, far and wide— 
The choicest wheat of all that land did ever grow; 

Such wheat as whoso tasted, ’twould give him strength enow. 


Then homeward to Stavoren with favouring gale he sped, 
And reach’d the harbour safely or ere six months were fled. 
Straight stepp’d he to the Lady, at table where she sat, 

And look’d as if she marvell’d much what could the fool be at? 


“ What ho, my noble Captain! full soon thou art come back— 
No doubt the whole world’s treasure is hidden in your sack: 
Your ship must be an eagle, and every sail a wing, 

So swift its precious cargo home from Guinea’s coast to bring.” 
Then spake the valiant Sailor—(he from the Lady’s scowl 
Perceived, as well experienced, the weather something foul)— 
“T bring the best of wheat, dread Lady, unto thee— 

The best and noblest ever grown on earth or shipp’d by sea.” 


Quoth she—‘‘ What’s this I hear? I surely must mistake: 
What! wretched vulgar wheat, whereof men simmels make? 
Think’st thou to cheat me thus? Thou canst not serious be— 
The noblest and the best of wares I bade thee bring to me.” 


“Tf it so wretched be, whence comes ”—the old man said— 
“ Our daily prayer we make—God, give us daily bread?” 
“Soon shalt thou prove,” said she, “how I such prating scomn— 


Say, from what point of heav’n above didst ship this filthy corn?” 


“ Far hence unto the larboard the ship was laden.” —*‘ Good! 
Then turn thee to the starboard, and fling it in the flood. 
Aye—the whole cargo, mark me !—and be it instant done— 
[ come myself to see it well perform’d ere setting of the sun.” 


The Sailor went, but did not the thing the Lady bade— 
Such sin against high Heaven, to commit he was afraid ; 
So he gather’d all the poor and half-starv’d people round, 
To try if aught of pity might in that hard heart be found. 


She came as she had spoken—“ My bidding hast thou done?” 
Then fall they at her feet, those poor people, one by one— 
“Give us the wheat,” they begg’d her, “ nor cast it in the sea! 
That we our hunger may appease;”— but nothing answer’d she. 


A nod alone for mandate to the standers-by she gave, 

And they whelm’d God’s blesséd gift, remorseless, in the wave. 

The famish’d crowd stood wringing of their hands in speechless grief— 
Till at last the brave old Captain for his anger found relief. 


Full loud before the people in the Lady’s face he cried— 
“Nay, verily, unpunish’d such sin will ne’er abide ; 
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As God the good rewardeth, and the wicked bringeth low, 
So will He one day make thee this crime’s just judgment know. 


“So shall the hour arrive, when thou mayst yet be fain 

From the streets this noble corn to pick up grain by grain, 
Thine hunger to appease, since none will give it thee.” 

She, loudly laughing, answered, “ Friend, that day will never be; 


“ Stavoren’s richest heiress will never want for food. 

Look ! this ring, this golden ring, I cast into the flood ! 
Not till it back returneth may this thing hap to me.” 
—That it will back return ere night, full little weeneth she. 


Lo! in a fish’s belly, the cook that ring hath found; 

And ere she laid her down to rest the fatal news came round, 
How all the Argosies she to the East had sent, 

Had founder’d been, and those no less that to the Westward went. 


How that the Moors and Turks, to work her sore annoy, 
Their forces join’d—and, more, her fortunes to destroy, 

A princely house had fail’d—thus follow’d post on post, 

Till she was doom’d to starve or ere a year had pass’d at most. 


From door to door she hied her, to beg her daily bread, 
And thus it was fulfill’d as that valiant Captain said. 

By none was she lamented—by many held in scorn— 

So she moan’d her wretched life away, unpitied and forlorn. 


Yet Stavoren on it revell’d, in sinful, idle pride, 

While riches still her navies brought in with every tide. 
The warning no man heeded—so grew the penance-seed, 
For all the godless city from that maiden’s cruel deed. 


There where the noble wheat was sunk by her command, 

Arose a fearful sandbank, they call The Frauen-sand; 

And thereout through the waves a meagre plant did shoot, 

Like wheat it show’d in stalk and head, save that it bore no fruit. 


Yet higher rose the sandbank, and higher o’er the tide— 
The Harbour barr’d, no ships therein might longer ride. 
The springs of wealth throughout that gluttonous city died; 
Yet still they revell’d on in their wantonness and pride; 


Until one day, a shoal of herrings came to light 

From forth the deep draw-well; and on the self-same night 
The sea another channel chose, and with a fearful swell 

The flood o’erwhelm’d the streets, and the market-place as well. 


On the Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city found?— 
With turrets and with gates, full proudly girdled round, 
And palaces of state thou still mayst there behold, 

Albeit the boundless ocean have for ages o’er it roll’d. 


Merivale’s “ Translation of Schiller.” 
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HERE have been few things 
we in the history of the world 
more strange than the 
wonderful influence exer- 
cised for centuries by the 
states of Greece. An 
association of tiny re- 
publics, the whole of which 
are comprised in an area 
not much larger than that 
of Yorkshire, found many 
flourishing colonies in 
Asia Minor, Southern Italy, 
and Sicily, repel the forces of the great Persian 
Empire, and take the lead in the sciences and 
arts, including that of coinage. 

The primitive method of coining by means 
of die and punch, has already been explained, in 
describing the earliest coinages of gold. We 
have now to trace the history of the silver 
coinage of the Grecian states and colonies, from 
ts first rude beginnings to its highest perfection. 
In so doing, we find the punch-mark before 
referred to of the greatest service, as indicating 














the progress of the art. It is,—1. Rude and 
shapeless. 2. Regular. 3. Ornamental. 4. 


Having within it some figure, object, or letter- 
ing. Finally, it disappears altogether, and the 
coin has on each side the impression of a perfect 
die. It should, however, be observed, that when 
the coinage of any state such as Athens obtained 
at a very early period a wide currency, the rough 
punch-mark was sometimes purposely retained 
long after it might have been abandoned, lest 
any change should diminish the circulation of 
the coins in distant parts. 

The first silver coins are supposed to have 
been struck in the island of A%gina, about fifty 
years after the earliest coinage of gold in Asia 
Minor; or, 700 to 750 B.c. The Aiginetans, 
who were an enterprising race with a consider- 
able trade, no doubt learned the art in their 
dealings with the Lydians or Asiatic Greeks. 
These coins have a tortoise on the obverse and 
the rough punch-mark on the reverse. On 
this coinage, Mr. Humphreys, in the “Coin 
Collector’s Manual,” remarks; “The money 
of the Aginetans, from its weight and purity, 
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soon obtained a very general circulation, forming 
nearly the only circulating medium of the- 
Peloponnesus, the pieces being called tortoises, 
from their type. The tortoise was sacred to 
Mercury, to whom the ancients attributed the 
invention of weights and measures, and also 
money ; and these islanders, in adopting it 
as their type, testified their devotion to the 
god of commerce and industry. From the 
great faith with which the coins of this small 
state were received, wherever they were known, 
it is supposed that it was not thought advisable 
to change their type or form: so that in the 
latest coinage of Aigina, much of the early 
form and character was kept up after great 
improvements had been made in the coinage 
of other states.” 

Speaking generally, the various islands were 
in advance of the states on the mainland, and 
amongst the very first to adopt a coinage were 
Chalcis and Etruria in Euboea, and Corinth, all 
of which had a coinage before Athens. These 
three cities, indeed, with that of Aigina, were 
the chief commercial centres of Greece at the 
time we are speaking of, about 650 to 600 B.c. 
At this early period Athens had not yet attained 
to any eminence, but was engaged in a doubtful 
contest with Megara for the possession of the 
island of Salamis, which lay between them. 

The next step was the introduction of a coinage 
amongst the Greek colonies of Southern Italy 
and Sicily. From the eleventh century, B.c., 
and long before the first coins had been struck, 
these regions had been full of Greek settlements. 
It is to be remembered that Rome had as yet 
scarcely any existence, and did not come into 
prominence till the war with the Tarentines and 
Pyrrhus, from 281 to 272 B.c. We cannot now 
ascertain at what precise period the art of coin- 
ing was introduced into Magna Grecia, as the 
southern coast of Italy was then styled, but it 
could not have been later, and was probably 
earlier than 550 B.c. In Magna Grecia two of 
the earliest, perhaps the earliest, coinages were 
those of Siris and Sybaris. 

Siris was destroyed B.c. 530; Sybaris B.c. 510; 
but there had been two or more distinct coinages 
of this latter city previous to its destruction. 
The first coins of Velio founded by the Phocseans 
of Tonia also belong to the sixth century, B.c, 

In Sicily the great city of Syracuse was 
apparently not the first to coin money. The 
honour rather belongs to Naxos and Zancle, after- 
wards named Messene, both of which struck money 
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towards the close of the sixth century, though 
Syracuse and Rhegium were not long in follow- 
ing their example. 

The Grecian coinage having reached, for a 
time, its limit westward, now turned northward 
through Etruria; though the Romans had 
nothing but weighed money for long afterwards. 
Looking southward to the northern coast of 
Africa, we find that Cyrene possessed a coinage 
at a very early period, indeed, before any place 
in Magna Grecia. This was a very flourishing 
city in ancient times, and it is interesting to 
remember that, at a later period, Hellenistic 
Jews from “the parts of Libya about Cyrene ” 
were in the habit of attending the feasts of the 
Passover and Pentecost at Jerusalem. 

Egypt followed suit after an interval; but it 
is somewhat strange that Carthage, with its 
remarkable commercial instincts, should have 
been destitute of any regular coinage till about 
400 B.c. Even then not only the idea of a 
currency, but even the types impressed on it 
were borrowed from Greece. 

We have thus briefly traced the early exten- 
sion of a coinage throughout the Grecian states 
and their colonies. It is now necessary to retrace 
our steps somewhat in point of time, that we 
may note the character and gradual improve- 
ment of the coins themselves. In so doing, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that, in most cases, it 
is not possible to fix the exact date of these 
ancient coins; nor can we always assign even a 
proximate date from their style of execution. 
At any given period the coins of the less 
advanced states and cities would naturally be 
less well executed. than those of their more 
civilised neighbours. On the other hand, it is 
certain that some states, which were best able to 
turn out a highly-finished coinage, deliberately 
preferred for various reasons to retain certain 
archaic peculiarities long after they might have 
been discarded. 

1. The earliest silver coinage of Aigina has 
been already spoken of. All other coins of the 
first period which have come down to us were 
struck in a similar manner. They have on the 
obverse some rudely-formed religious emblem 
which was also a symbol of the state, such as a 
dolphin, a griffin or an owl, and on the reverse 
merely the rough and often shapeless punch- 
mark. 

2. The first step in advance was to make the 
punch more regular. Thus, in a somewhat later 
coinage of Aigina, the tortoise is better executed, 
and the punch has been formed into a square 
with bars cut into it, which of course are re- 
produced in relief on the coin. This square 
punch-mark generally divided into four com- 
emesis, soon became common in many of the 

recian colonies. 

3. The idea of improving the punch being 





once started, the next step was to make it in 
some degree ornamental; whilst at the same 
time there is a marked improvement in the 
excellence of the type or symbol forming the 
obverse. Two of the best known forms of orna- 
ment are those termed the “ wind-mill” and 
the “ keyed ” pattern respectively. The first of 
these has some resemblance to the sails of a 
windmill and is seen on the coins of Chalcedon 
in Bithynia. The second was more common, 
and in it the (square) punch is so cut as to form 
on the coin an impression somewhat like a key. 
A good example of this is seen on the early coins 
of the famous city of Syracuse, originally a 
colony of Corinth. These have on the obverse 
the head of Jupiter, together with a thunderbolt 
and the letters S U R in Greek; whilst on the 
reverse is seen the keyed punch-mark just 
described. 

4. We now arrive at a great improvement in 
the metnod of coining, the way for which had 
been fully prepared—namely, a regular impression 
on both sides. In all probability it was not the 
Grecian states themselves, but their colonies in 
the south of Italy, which initiated it. Indeed, 
when once the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily had obtained a coinage, they soon left 
the mother country behind in this particular 
art. 

At first the impression on the reverse was 
what is called “incused,” or sunk (like the 
lettering on the cart-wheel pennies of George 
III.), consisting either of the same type as the 
obverse, or something else. These incused coins 
began to be struck in Magna Grecia at a very 
early period, probably about the date 600 B.c. 
Perhaps the earliest of these coinages was that 
of Sybaris, but the neighbouring cities were not 
slow to follow the example, and we find incused 
coins of Canlonia, Crotona, Metapontum, Taren- 
tum, and Poseidonia. 

Whilst this incused coinage was being issued 
in Southern Italy, the other Grecian states were 
learning to place an object or inscription with- 
in the square punch-mark. This method was 
adopted about the same time throughout a wide 
district comprising Macedonia, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Sicily. The period during which it 
was chiefly practised may be reckoned from about 
580 to 480 B.c. or the end of the Persian wars, 
and brings us to the conclusion of the period of 
Archaic Art. 

5. The old punch-mark was now finally 
abandoned, and an impression of similar 
character appears on both sides of the coin. 
We are thus brought to the periods of Early 
Fine Art, 480—400 B.c.; and of Finest Art, 
400—336. It would be impossible, in this brief 
outline, to make even a passing allusion to all 
the coinages of this period— but it is necessary 
to say a few words respecting that of Athens. 
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Although this city was the queen of the arts, 
its coinage never came up to that of other states 
in beauty of workmanship, though it was 
celebrated for its weight and purity, and at one 
time dominated over that of every other state. 
Its invariable types (see illustration) were on 





ATHENS 


one side the head of Minerva (the Greek Athena 
after whom the city was named) and on the 
other the owl, sacred to that goddess. It is 
indeed probable that the Athenians purposely 
refrained from introducing any great changes 
into the execution of the coins, lest by so doing 
their circulation amongst barbarous nations 
should be adversely affected. The small figure 
on the coin here given is that of Aisculapius, 
and the olive wreath on the same side refers to 
the famous Athenian olive groves, from-which 
much oil was obtained. The vase on which the 
owl is standing has a similar meaning. 

It might be a difficult matter to decide which 
state at this period brought its coinage to the 
highest perfection; but perhaps there is no 
better than that of Syracuse. One splendid 
and well-known coin issued by this state can 
scarcely be surpassed for beauty of design and 
exquisite workmanship. It has, on the obverse, 
the head of Ceres or Proserpine surrounded by 
dolphins, and on the other the Quadriga, or 
four-horse chariot, with a figure of Victory 
crowning the driver. 

This brings us to the date 336 B.c., up to 
which time the types impressed on the coinage 
were invariably of a national or religious 
character—no portrait of any reigning monarch 
having yet appeared. Mr. Gardner, in his 
“Types of Greek Coins,” lately published, 
considers that all the early types were religious 
rather than national: Thus he observes: “It is 
of course generally recognised that in many 
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cases the type of a coin is of religious meaning. 
Every one would allow that the owl is a sign or 
representative of the goddess Pallas, that the 
lyre is a sign of Apollo, the wine-cup of 
Dionysius, the trident of Poseidon. But we 
may go beyond this admission, and assert that 
all the types of early Greek coins are religious. 
This is by no means so generally allowed. 
For example, the early coins of Metapentum 
are marked with an ear of corn. This is, 
frequently said to contain an allusion to the 
fertility of the Metapentine territory; but it is 
certain that it has reference rather to Demeter 
herself, the giver of fertility and queen of corn- 
fields. The parsley leaf at Selinus does not 
merely allude to the abundance of the plant on 
the site of the city, but probably belongs to the 
Zeus of Nernea, who gave the parsley crown to 
the victors in his games. The horse at Pherce 
does not allude to the goodness of horses in that 
city, but is a symbol of Poseidon, god of waves 
and streams, of which horses are the natural 
emblems. The wolf on the Argive coins does not 
show that when it was struck wolves were to be 
found in the mountains of Argolis, but belongs 
to either Ares or Apollo Lycius, two of the 
deities of the city. Instances might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied.” 

Many Grecian states never changed their 
types, whether we choose to regard them as 
religious or national symbols, or as_ both 
combined. Thus the tortoise is always to be 
found on the Aiginetan coinage, the ow] on that 
of Athens, and the shield on that of the 
Beeotians. 

In concluding this paper, it may be useful to 
mention a few of the principal types adopted by 
various states. Thus we find, in addition to 
those just spoken of, Corinth adopting as its 
symbol a pegasus; Sparta the Caduceus or 
Hercules; Ephesus, a bee and stag; Miletus, a 
lion and star; Chios, a sphinx ; Samos, a lion 
and bull; Rhodus, a rose; Lamio, a vase; 
Segesta, a dog; Sicyon, a chimera; Posidonia, 
Neptune; Cretona, a tripod; Sybaris,.a bull; 
Cyrene, the silphium ; Carthage, a horse’s head and 
palm-tree; Cyzicus, a lion’s head or boar ; &c. 

Having thus reviewed the history of Greek 
autonomeus coins down to the time of Alexander 
the Great, we must reserve for a future paper 
the consideration of the later and regal series. 
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Ya =| HE eighteenth* and nine- 

i teenth centuries differ as 
decidedly in their letters 
f} «as in any other particular. 
4ii When we remember that 
at present more than a 
thousand millions of letters 
are posted every year, in 
the United Kingdom, not 
including hundreds of mil- 
lions of postcards, telegrams 
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remember that we rely on their punctual delivery 
as surely as on the regularity of the solar system, 
the contrast with the “good old days” is start- 
ling. Writers of a certain school are never 
tired of describing, with mild enthusiasm, the 
“cheery” postboy on his trotting nag, or the 
“well-appointed ” mail-coach, ambitiously styled 
“Lightning” or “Thunderbolt,” tearing away 
at the bewildering speed of nine or even ten 
miles an hour. What desperate despatch there 
was in running out the fresh horses where a 
change was made, and what a feat had been 
accomplished when the London mail reached 
Edinburgh in four days! These pictures are 
possibly bewitching to some,—in this as in 
many other cases ‘distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” For our own part, we cannot help 
remembering that these romantic postboys some- 
times lingered at country inns; and that the 
letters were not only a long time on the road, 
but not unfrequently failed to reach their desti- 
nation. Then, as to the mail-coach about which 
so much has been written, it was a sorry, hum- 
drum, jog-trot affair at its best. What an anti- 
quated, jingling old concern it appears by the 
side of the mail of the present day, with its 
hundreds of passengers, rushing at fifty or sixty 
miles an hour, over valleys and rivers, through 
hills and rocks, now along a high embankment, 
now deep in a cutting; flinging mail-bags out, 
and snatching others up as it goes, and reaching 
Edinburgh in nine hours from London, with 
half-an-hour for dinner on the way. And with 
all this improvement in the delivery, there is an 
equally surprising contrast in the cost. In those 
days but few letters could be sent, even between 
neighbouring towns, for less than one shilling; 
now you can communicate with Russia and even 
China for one halfpenny. But while we may 


complacently compare past and present in all 
matters of despatch and method, what about the 
letters themselves? The post-bag that was jolted 
along at some eight miles an hour contained but 
few letters, perhaps; but they were very fre- 
quently elaborate, well-written epistles—polished 
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and superior in style to much that is now-a-days 
specially written for publication. The penny 
postage system has done wonders—it has in- 
creased our correspondence a thousandfold; it 
has revolutionised our trade and made distant 
lands seem near, and at the same time proved 
fatal to letter-writing as an art. In the old 
days a letter was an important affair, not to be 
lightly scribbled, and only sent when the writer 
had something to say. In the present day all 
the resources of steam and science are strained 
to deliver promptly letters that are very often 
jerky, scrawled effusions, the style, and fre- 
quently the sense, being sacrificed to the writer’s 
determination to abbreviate and condense, after 
the manner of the postcard and telegram. If 
some of the stately letter-writers of the past 
century were to “re-visit the glimpses of the 
moon” they would not be more surprised by the 
postal system of these days than by the modern 
letter itself ; while they would be bewildered by 
the advance in one respect, they would be 
shocked at the retrogression in the other. 
Horace Walpole seems to be, by common con- 
sent, regarded as the king of letter-writers; and 
others,such as Lady Mary Wortley Montague and 
Lord Chesterfield, are remembered chiefly because 
of their skill in that line of composition. We must 
confess, however, that their productions seem a 
little too stiff and artificial to be altogether 
pleasing. They, too evidently, belong to an age 
that was not less graceful than ceremonious and 
unreal—an age of powder, paint and padding. 
While there is much to charm and amuse, there 
is also an excess of stilted compliment and 
flowery rhetoric which jars on the modern ear. 
We think there is something infinitely preferable 
in the letters of the writer whose name stands at 
the head of this article. Charles Lamb was 
endowed with just those qualities and gifts 
which are the requisites of a successful letter- 
writer. His humour, his exquisite prose, his 
keen, critical faculties, and especially his charm- 
ing chit-chat on all sorts of subjects, such as 
literature, his friends’ peculiarities, the incidents 
of his domestic and business Jife,—all these help 
to make his letters the literary gems they are. 
The fame of Charles Lamb is a growing fame. 
In his own day he was but little known by the 
general public, and even now, though his essays 
are extensively read, we think he merits a much 
wider recognition. We have a proof of his 
extraordinary gifts in the fact that all, or nearly 
all, the chief literary men of his day, some of 
them intellectual giants, were his friends, and 
esteemed it a privilege to meet at his house. 
Charles Lamb’s suppers were doubtless very poor 
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affairs as such in comparison with the magnificent 
hospitality of Holland House,—but we doubt 
whether that stately home, which has for gene- 
rations welcomed talent and culture of all sorts, 
ever brought together at one time a company 
excelling in splendid gifts and true genius, the 
men who used to meet round the literary clerk’s 
modest table. There you might meet the simple- 
minded but deeply-read George Dyer, the 
mathematical Manning, the scholarly and silver- 
tongued De Quincey. There, also, the ever- 
jubilant Leigh Hunt, rivalling his host in daring 
puns; gentle Tom Hood, full of poetry and wit; 
Godwin, Holcroft, Talfourd and Hazlitt, each 
famous in his way, and last and greatest of the 
group — Robert Southey — poet-laureate and 
polished gentleman; Wordsworth, the inspired 
leader of a literary reformation, and S. ‘T. 
Coleridge, poet, scholar, thinker, and the finest 
talker England has produced. The man who 
could attract such a constellation—who could 
inspire warm friendship and esteem in such men, 
must have been gifted in no ordinary degree. 
And those who were never privileged to see or 
hear him, but who know him only through his 
writings, soon come to think of him as a per- 
sonal friend, and to echo Macaulay’s words, 
“We admire his genius, we love the kind nature 
which appears in all his writings, and we cherish 
his memory as if we had known him personally.” 
Readers may be divided into two classes : those 
who like Charles Lamb, and those who know 
nothing about him; and as far as we know, 
there is but one man of mark who is not 
included in such a classification—the mournful, 
solitary exception being Thomas Carlyle. It 
would be remarkable, indeed, if Lamb had 
escaped a hard word from one who abused and 
maligned all his contemporaries; therefore we 
were not surprised at seeing him referred to in 
Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences” as a “ stammering, 
stuttering tom-fool,” together with other epithets, 
indicative chiefly of the excessive bile of the 
writer. 

Charles Lamb was by no means so_ great 
@ man as Carlyle, but he excelled him in the 
generous and kindly tone of his correspondence. 
Never does he depreciate a friend, never does he 
snarl at a contemporary; the success of others 
is not gall and wormwood to him, and he 
never degenerates into cynicism; whereas in the 
“ Reminiscences” of the greater man there is 
little else. Carlyle has written grandly about 
heroes and philosophers, but he was an eminently 
difficult man to live with, as his wife’s literary 
remains show; whereas Charles Lamb—though 
his writings dealt not with heroics—acted the 
hero in supporting and comforting his afflic ted 
sister for more than thirty years. 

It is somewhat strange that Charles Lamb’s 
letters should not be more widely read, s ince the 
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public welcomes eagerly any books containing 
private correspondence and diaries. It may be 
that the absence of all bitterness and spite 
renders them unattractive to the taste of some; 
but for our own part we welcome them, as 
showing how possible it is for a man to be a wit 
and a humourist, and yet not to make it his 
business in life to 


“Spy, smirk, scoff, snap, snort, snivel, snarl and 
sneer,”’ e 


as Swinburne characteristically puts it. 

Most people from their own experience, will 
be able to appreciate the following from a letter 
to Bernard Barton: 

“ Did you ever have a very bad cold, with a 
total irresolution to submit to water-gruel 
processes ? This has been for many weeks my 
lot. My fingers drag heavily over this paper, 
and to my thinking it is three-and-twenty 
furlongs from here to the end of this demi-sheet. 
[ have not a thing to say; no thing is of more 
importance than another; I am flatter than a 
denial or a pancake; emptier than Judge Park’s 
wig when the headis in it; duller than a country 
sage when the actors are off it; a cipher, an O! 
I inhale suffocation ; I can’t distinguish veal 
from mutton; nothing interests me. My hand 
writes, not I, from habit, as chickens run about 
a little when their heads are off. Oh, for a 
vigorous fit of gout, colic, toothache—an ear- 
wig in my auditory, a fly in my visual organ. 
Pain is life—the sharper, the more evidence of 
life; but this apathy, this death! Did you ever 
have an obstinate cold, a six or seven weeks’ 
unintermitting chill and suspension of hope, fear, 
conscience and everything ¢ Yet do I try all I 
can to cure it; I try wine, and spirits, and 
smoking, and snuff, in unsparing quantities, but 
they only seem to make me worse instead of 
better. I sleep in a damp room, but it does me 
no good; I come home late at nights, but do not 
find any visible amendment.” 

Many of his best letters were written to this 
same Bernard Barton, a bank clerk and poet, 
living in the little Suffolk town, Woodbridge. 
Moreover, with all his gaiety, and we had almost 
said nonsense, Lamb could give very sound 
advice. Barton, at one time, felt inclined to 
give up his connection with the bank, and try 
his hand as an author, and consulted Lamb 
on the subject. There was no mistaking the 
answer: 

“Throw yourself on the world, without any 
rational plan of support beyond what the chance 
employ of booksellers would afford you! Throw 
yourself, rather, my dear sir, from the steep 
Tarpeian rock, slap-dash, headlong upon iron 
spikes.” 

The whole letter clearly shows that though 
Lamb often bewailed the fact that he had to 
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attend an office for a few hours every day, he 
was really thankful for such regular employment, 
and regarded— 

“As worse than all slavery, to be a book- 
seller’s dependant, to drudge your brains for 
pots of ale and breasts of mutton, to change 
your free thoughts and voluntary numbers for 
ungracious task work.” 

There is naturally more criticism and literary 
discussion in the letters to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, than in those to friends not actually 
authors. Lamb was an ardent admirer of all 
sorts of books. He could never resist the 
temptation to linger at an old bookstall; and 
often he came upon such treasures that he could 
scarcely keep up the air of indifference which 
is necessary in bargaining for second-hand 
volumes. He was deeply read in the Elizabethan 
poets, and delighted in quoting quaint passages 
from out-of-the-way writers. His devotion to 
that class of literature had a good deal to do 
with his style, which is exquisitely simple, and 
yet now and then borders on the pedantic—a 
style which it is equally impossible to improve 
or to imitate. But, though so strongly attached 
to the quaint old authors of a past age, he had a 
lively interest in the works of his contemporaries. 
These letters show what a high opinion Southey, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had of his judgment 
and taste; and how constantly they submitted 
their productions to him. Charles Lamb was a 
real critic. He didnot hunt out faults and then 
consider his duty done. He was always ready 
to praise and encourage; eager to dwell upon 
the beauties of what he read. But though the 
authors to whom he wrote were his personal 
friends, he never failed to indicate faults and 
weaknesses; nor did he indulge in inappropriate 
praise, which is ever more galling than the most 
indiscriminate abuse. The letters to his more 
famous friends are, however, by no means con- 
fined to literary subjects. From the corres- 
pondence with Coleridge, we get a most vivid 
account of that frenzied outbreak of his sister, 
which resulted in their mother’s death. The 
letters were written just after the terrible occur- 
rence, when all the horrors were still uppermost 
in his mind. After giving Coleridge the facts, 
poor Iamb continues,— 

“Write as religious a letter as possible, but 
no mention of what is gone and done with. 
With me ‘ former things have passed away,’ and 
I have something else to do than to feel. God 
Almighty have us all in his keeping !” 

In a subsequent letter, he relates how some 
so-called friends had called at his father’s house, 
(before the funeral) and were eating and making 


mes 
“When,” he says, “the recollection came 
that my poor dead mother was lying in the next 
room—the very next room,—a mother who 


through life, wished nothing but her children’s 
welfare,—indignation, the rage of grief, some- 
thing like remorse, rushed upon my mind. In 
an agony of emotion, I found my way mechani- 
cally to the adjoining room, and fell upon my 
knees by the side of the coffin, asking forgiveness 
of Heaven, and sometimes of her, for forgetting 
her so soon.” 

This sudden and terrible blow, brought to 
light heroic qualities in Lamb’s character, which 
might otherwise have never been suspected. He 
resolved to stand by his afflicted sister and his 
infirm, childish father, though his elder brother, 
a much richer man, shirked the responsibility. 
Once more we quote from a letter to Coleridge:— 

“T am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of 
my sister and my poor old father. Oh! my 
friend, I think sometimes could I recall the 
days that are past, which among them should I 
choose? Not those ‘merry days,’ not the plea- 
sant days of hope, not those ‘ wanderings with a 
fair-haired maid,’ which I have so often and so 
feelingly regretted; but the days, Coleridge, of a 
mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What 
would I give to call her back on earth for one 
day!—on my knees to ask her pardon for all 
those little asperities of temper, which from 
time to time have given her gentle spirit pain! 
and the day, my friend, I trust will come. 
There will be ‘time enough’ for kind offices 
of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. 
Hereafter her meek spirit shall not reproach me. 
Oh! my friend, cultivate the filial feelings; and 
let no man think himself released from the kind 
charities of relationship; these shall give him 
peace at the last; these are the best foundation 
for every species of benevolence.” 

The resolution here formed was never broken. 
The story of Charles and Mary Lamb is as 
pathetic and interesting as anything in literary 
history; and we know of nothing more touching 
than the account of how they were met one day, 
walking through the fields to the asylum, hand 
in hand and both in tears. The history of 
Lamb’s life, from this great trial to his death, 
shows that he was endowed, not only with rich 
and boisterous humour, but also with a great 
and generous heart. 

In reading these letters we become intimate 
not only with Lamb himself, but also with 
many of his friends. The sound-hearted, but 
often wrong-headed, George Dyer is so often 
brought before the reader, that at length we 
grow accustomed to his strange freaks and feel 
no surprise at any absent-minded absurdity. 
Here is a picture from a letter to Professor 
Manning :— 

* At length George Dyer’s phrenitis has come 
to a crisis; he is raging and furiously mad, 
I waited upon the Heathen, Thursday was a 
se’nnight. The first symptom which struck my 
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eye and gave me incontrovertible proof of the 
fatal truth, was a pair of nankeen pantaloons 
four times too big for him, which the said 
Heathen did pertinaceously affirm to be new. 
They were absolutely ingrained with the 
accumulated dirt of ages; but he affirmed them 
to be clean. He was going to visit a lady that 
was nice about those things, and that’s the 
reason he wore nankeen that day. And then he 
danced, and capered, and fidgeted, and pulled 
up his pantaloons and hugged his intolerable 
flannel vestment closer around his poetic loins. 
Anon he gave it loose to the zephyrs, which 
plentifully insinuate their tiny bodies through 
every crevice, door, window or wainscot expressly 
formed for the exclusion of such impertinents. 
Then he caught ata proof-sheet, and catched up 
a laundress’s bill instead,—made a dart at 
Bloomfield’s poems and threw them in agony 
aside. I could not bring him to one direct 
reply; he could not maintain his jumping mind 
in aright line for the tithe of a moment by 
Clifford’s clock.” 

Some of the exploits of Dyer seem almost 
incredible. In a fit of abstraction he walked 
straight into a canal at noonday, and had to 
spend some few days in bed in consequence. 
Lamb persuaded him to go to Primrose Hill, to 
see the Persian ambassador worship the sun at 
six o’clock on a November morning. Another 
time he was informed by Lamb that the Premier 
thought of making him a peer. Poor Dyer was 
greatly alarmed, and pleaded that he was un- 
suitable for anything of the kind. 

“But you can’t help yourself,” replied his 
tormentor. 

On another occasion Dyer hurriedly called on 
Leigh Hunt late at night, and swelling with 
importance informed him that the secret of the 
Waverley Novels was out at last, and that Lord 
Castlereagh was the author. To his chagrin, 
Leigh Hunt burst into laughter, and said, “ I’ll 
wager you had that from Charles Lamb,” which 
was true enough. At the same time there was 
a very real friendship between the two men, as 
is proved by the following from a letter to 
Wordsworth: 

“The oftener [I see Dyer, the more deeply I 
admire him. He is goodness itself. If I could 
but calculate the precise date of his death, I 
would write a novel on purpose to make George 
the hero. I could hit him off to a hair.” 

More than once when Lamb has filled the 
greater part of a long letter with jokes at Dyer’s 
expense, he ends by saying, ‘‘ God bless his dear, 
absurd old head.” 

Perhaps the best of all the letters are those 
written to Thomas Manning, who was a mathe- 
matical tutor at Cambridge, when Lloyd in- 
troduced him to Lamb in the autumn of 1799. 
The two men, unlike in many respects—for 
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Lamb was by no means a mathematician— 
exactly suited each other, and their friendship 
remained unbroken through life. Manning for 
a long time had a great wish to visit China, and 
finally undertook the voyage—not, however, 
without vigorous and imploring protests from 
his friend. Thus, in along letter, we find Lamb 
pointing out the ghastly possibilities of the 
undertaking :— 

‘Some say they are cannibals—and then cont 
ceive a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and add- 
ing the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar! 
The Tartars really are a cold, insipid, smouchy 
set. You'll be sadly moped (if you are not 
eaten) among them. Pray try and cure your- 
self. Shave yourself oftener. Hat no saffron, 
for saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like 
yellow. Eat nothing that gives the heartburn. 
Shave the upper lip. Go about like a European. 
*** Have a care, my dear friend, of the 
anthropophagi! their stomachs are always 
craving. "Tis terrible to be weighed out at 
five-pence a pound ; to sit at table (the reverse 
of fishes from Holland) not as a guest, but as a 
meat,” 

In spite of all these melancholy forebodings, 
Manning carried out his long cherished inten- 
tion, and some of these letters reached him when 
in the Celestial Empire, notably one written on 
Deo. 25th, 1815, beginning: 

“Dear Old Friend and Absentee—This is 
Christmas Day, 1815, with us: what it may be 
with you I know not, the 12th of June next 
year, perhaps; and if it should be the consecrated 
season with you, I don’t see how you can keep 
it. You have no turkeys; you would not 
desecrate the festival by offering up a withered 
Chinese bantam, instead of the savoury, grand, 
Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes all around my 
nostrils at this moment from a thousand fire- 
sides. Then what puddings have you? Where 
will you get holly to stick in your churches; or, 
churches to stick your dried tea-leaves (that 
must be the substitute) in? What memorials 
you can have of the holy time, I see not. A 
chopped missionary or two may keep up the 
thin idea of Lent and the wilderness; but what 
standing evidence have you of the Nativity? 
Tis our rosy-cheeked, home-stalled divines, 
whose faces shine to the tune of ‘ Unto usa 
child was born,’ faces fragrant with the mince- 
pies of half-a-century, that alone can authen- 
ticate the cheerful mystery. I feel my bowels 
refreshed with holytide; my zeal is great against 
the unedified heathen. Down with the pagodas 
—down with the idols—Ching-chang-fo and his 
foolish priesthood!” 

Notwithstanding all Lamb’s gloomy predic- 
tions, Manning returned to England in due 
season, uneaten and uncooked, and possibly was 
able to give Lamb a few hints on the origin of 
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roasted pork in China—a subject discussed in 
one of the best “ Essays of Elia.” In the corre- 
erg with Manning there are so many 
choice passages, such a wealth of humour and 
kindly feeling, happily expressed, that it is 
difficult to decide when to cease to quote. We 
must content ourselves, however, with one or 
two more specimens selected at random. We 
feel sure that all who are in a position to give 
an opinion will agree with the general sentiment 
of the following, though perhaps the ladies will 
not endorse all that is said :— 

“ What a dislocation of comfort is comprised 
in the word ‘moving’! Such a heap of little 
nasty things, after you think all is got into the 
cart—old dredging - boxes, worn-out brushes, 
gallipots, vials, things that it is impossible the 
most necessitous person can ever want; but 
which the women, who preside on these occasions, 
will not leave behind if it was to save your soul. 
They’d keep the cart ten minutes to stow in 
dirty pipes and broken matches, to show their 
economy. Then you can find nothing you want 
for many days after you get into your new 
lodgings. You must comb your hair with your 
fingers, wash your hands without soap, go about 
in dirty gaiters. Were I Diogenes, I would not 
move out of a kilderkin into a hogshead, though 
the first had nothing but small beer in it, and 
the second reeked claret.” 

Our space allows us but one more quotation— 
one which bears so many marks of Lamb’s style 
that it could be recognised as his at once. It 
is the beginning of a letter to a friend, to whom 
he had given a dog, and was written when a 
dread of hydrophobia was general :— 

“ Excuse me, but how is ‘Dash’? Goeth 
he muzzled or aperto ore? Are his intellects 
sound, or does he wander in his conversation ? 
You cannot be too careful to watch the first 
symptoms of incoherence. The first illogical 
snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with him! Try 
him with hot water; if he won’t lick it up, it is 
a sign—that he does not like it. Does his tail 
wag horizontally or perpendicularly? That has 
decided the fate of many a dog about here. Is 
his general deportment cheerful ?—I mean when 
he is pleased, for otherwise there is no judging. 
You can’t be too careful. Has he bitten any of 
the children yet? If he has—have them shot; 
and keep him to see if it was the hydrophobia. 
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You might pull out his teeth (if he would let 
you), and then you need not mind if he were as 
mad as a Bedlamite. It would be rather fun to 
see his odd ways.” 

These letters have many merits. Though 
they are evidently genuine letters—not carefully 
prepared essays intended for print—they never- 
theless abound in passages equal in style and 
humour to anything in his published works. 
Good jokes, good puns, quaint fancies, and feli- 
citous quotations are constantly recurring 
throughout the series. In many an eloquent 
passage he proclaims his love for London— 
placing her streets above all the mountain- 
ranges, or smiling valleys, in the world. In 
acknowledging a present of game or brawn, he 
breaks out into a strain of eulogy, rivalling in 
happily-chosen terms his more famous tribute to 
the sucking-pig, and winds up with a neat joke, 
“Preesens ut absens, —that is, your present 
makes amends for your absence.” Here you 
will find page after page of sound criticism of 
books and plays—hastily written, often scribbled 
from his business office, but far superior to the 
carefully -elaborated nonsense that passes for 
criticism in these days. But the greatest charm 
of the letters is the manner in which the author 
unwittingly sketches his own character. All 
Lamb’s writings abound in autobiographical 
details; but there is naturally more direct 
reference to himself and his affairs in his letters 
than in the essays. He displays his tastes, his 
weaknesses, his prejudices, and fancies continu- 
ally; and indulges in tales of his childhood and 
sketches of his everyday life in a manner that 
never tires. But few writers can deal with those 
topics without making the reader yawn. We 
have said that these letters give a faithful 
sketch of the author; and the conclusion we 
come to when closing the book is, that Lamb 
was not only a wit and a humourist of the first 
rank; not only a prose-writer and critic unsur- 
passed even by his brilliant contemporaries; but 
also as modest and kindly a soul as ever lived. 
These pages show, too, that his conduct as a son 
and a brother were beyond all praise ; and that, 
though he was the ever-welcome companion of 
the great and famous, he was always eager to 
find out and befriend the unfortunate and to 
help the needy. 

Spencer LEIGH HUGHES. . 
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N the calm 
security 
which dis- 
tance gives 
have we 
been used 
to contem- 
plate these 

natural pheno- 

mena, but the 

severe shock of earth- 

quake which was felt 

over the eastern counties, on 

the 22nd of April, has brought 

us face to face with them. While we feel thank- 
ful that results were not more disastrous, and 
put our trust in God for the future, it may be 
interesting to look a little further into the dread 
mystery of earthquakes and fire-mountains. In 
the blazing chimney of a blast-furnace at night 
we have a very striking spectacle, familiar as it 
is. By day, the incandescent gases that form 
the waving red flag of the iron-master are less 
visible, but great volumes of smoke float abroad 
over a blackened country, where many forms of 
vegetation are blighted, grass is smothered, and 
the trunks of trees don a dingy cloak. It is an 
artificial volcano on a small scale; with several 
craters, an environing desert corresponding to 
that which surrounds Hecla, and a steady ac- 
cumulation on the soil of the products of com- 
bustion. We approach the cupola amid the 
deafening clank of trip-hammers, and whirr of 
fly-wheels, in no feeble mimicry of the groans of 
the Titans under Ossa, or Enceladus under Etna. 
The heat grows more and more oppressive as we 
draw toward the centre of activity. Presently, 
an opening is formed, and a white-hot torrent 
of slag, or lava, pours slowly forth. This cools 
so rapidly that the gases imprisoned within its 
substance have not time to escape. They thus 
give the hardened mass, generally, a cellular or 
porous structure and a comparatively low specific 
gravity. On the surface a crust forms imme- 
diately; and you may soon walk upon it without 
prejudice to your shoes, as the Vesuvian tourists 
traverse the still-moving lava, and light their 
way with torches improvised by thrusting their 
walking-sticks into the crevices. Altogether, 
the rehearsal of the phenomena of an eruption 
is, as far as it goes, exact. It would be more so 
were a mound of earth and rock, heaped up around 


the furnace and its vent, while unlimited fuel, 


continued to be supplied at the buried base. 
Stuff into the chimney a quantity of material 
like that which surrounds it, add some barrels 
of water, and hurry out of the way. A violent 
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ejection of Java in a vertical direction will take 
the place of the sluggish lateral flow we have 
witnessed. Cooled still more quickly by its 
more rapid passage through the atmosphere, it 
becomes lighter and more porous. It may re- 
semble pumice. But there can be no such variety 
of mineral forms as that yielded by volcanoes. 
The subterranean laboratory is infinite in its 
resources, and they appear in all the combinations 
heat can produce. ‘The lava itself varies greatly 
in the density of its structure, as, to a less extent, 
does its relative of the iron-furnace. Its gradations 
in this respect lie between basalt, or the almost 
equally hard paving-stones of Pompeii, and 
the delicate floating fibres scattered by Mauna 
Loa over the island at its base, and termed by the 
natives the hair of their ancient goddess Pelé. 
The latter substance is the result of a current of 
cold air, passing sharply across the surface of 
an outpour of lava; and has been recently 
reproduced artificially at the great iron-works of 
Essen. It resembles spun glass, and may, like 
it, be used as a textile. Pumice, which is 
lighter than water, and in great eruptions has 
been known to cover square miles of sea, is a 
more familiar form. 

Man has naturally been always curious about 
the chimneys of his spherical dwelling-place. 
He is fond of observing them from below, and 
when he can, from above. Vesuvius is one of 
the lions of Italy; as much so as the Apollo and 
the Coliseum. ‘Two generations ago “ its blaze ” 
was “a usual sight to gaping tourists from its 
hackneyed height.” It is still more so now; the 
telegraph enabling lovers of the marvellous to 
stay at home till the last moment, and traverse 
Europe between the last preliminary throe and 
the actual outbreak. 

Free from danger, seated in a region where 
the fire-mountain and the mastodon seem equally 
extinct, let us take a peep into these fiery secrets 
of the under-world. We climb, for example, to 
the top of Stromboli. A third of the way down 
the mountain-side, opposite to that by which we 
ascended, we see the bowl of white-hot broth 
that has been full and bubbling without the 
slightest intermission, for at least twenty-three 
centuries. At intervals more or less regular, it 
boils over with a splutter that shakes the earth 
and sends a spray of incandescent rocks into 
the sea, which grumbles the while like a black- 
smith’s water-barrel when he cools a bar of iron 
from the anvil. Or, turning our backs on this 
very moderate specimen of a volcanic vent, we 
step to the Sandwich Islands, and skirt the six 
square miles of molten lava at Kilauea, the 
lower and secondary crater of Mauna Loa. It 
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would melt down two Strombolis; and the five 
hundred feet through which it rises and falls 
would scarce be so increased, by the throwing 
of them into the basin, as to cause the over- 
flow which has long been looked for in vain. 
Vaster still, though not at present occupied by 
lava, is the cavity of Dasar in Java. Standing 
on its brim, three hundred feet high, one can 
scarcely perceive a horseman in the middle, and 
to traverse its utterly barren expanse, deep with 
cinders, is a fatiguing march. There are, more- 
over, craters within craters, like a cup and 
saucer; the cup reversed and a hole in the 
bottom. This isa common form; the interior 
cone being composed of the latter ejections, and 
changing shape and dimensions with the fluc- 
tuations in the activity of the voleano. Etnaand 
Vesuvius vary their profile in the course of years 
by the growth and decrease of this mound. It 
sometimes rises several hundred feet above the 
level of the wall of the main crater, and its 
disappearance correspondingly reduces the appa- 
rent height of the mountain. 

The size of the crater does not bear any fixed 
relation to that of the volcano to which it 
belongs. The diameter of the summit-basin of 
Volcano, one of the Lipari Islands, which has 
the honour of having contributed the generic 
name, is, for instance, three thousand feet, the 
mountain rising but twelve hundred feet above 
the sea; while Etna, with an elevation of nearly 
eleven thousand feet, has a crater but half as 
large. Etna, in turn, excels in this feature the 
Peak of Teneriffe, which is fourteen hundred 
feet higher, and has emitted from its narrow 
mouth the substance of the whole island upon 
which, in one sense, it stands, and which, in 
another, it composes. 

Again, not only do mountains which possess 
craters, or even a relay of them, frequently 
neglect to use them in their moments of frenzy, 
and branch off, like some human spouters, into 
side-issues, but there are volcanoes devoid of 
craters altogether. Among these is Antisana, 
nineteen thousand feet high. Nor can Ararat 
be said to possess one. ‘This famous hill, 
17,210 feet above the sea, and 14,000 above 
the surrounding plain, only took its place in 
the ranks of active volcanoes in 1840, after a 
silence running back beyond the event which 
gives it celebrity. The eruption of that year is 
unfortunately less minutely chronicled than the 
voyage of the Ark, but it appears to have pro- 
ceeded from an opening in the flank of the 
mountain. 

As water is so important an agent in the 
production of volcanic throes, it is looked to 
by those who have an immediate and fearful 
interest in the matter, to give warning of 
an approaching convulsion. The wells, they 
say, sink, and the springs disappear. The time 





for preparation may be a few hours, or it may 
be some days; but when the wells change level 
it has come. So it was at Naples in 1779, 1805, 
and 1822. At the same time, the sign is not 
infallible, nor does it always manifest itself 
when an eruption is at hand. A cause for the 
frequent occurrence of the phenomenon is easy 
to suggest. The expulsion of an enormous 
volume of matter, solid or gaseous, must pro- 
duce a vacuum, and any surface fluid within 
reach will be absorbed to fill it. An infusion 
of the water with clay, scorie, or other matter 
by the direct action of the expulsive force, 
changing its colour to white, red, or black, 
admits of as ready an explanation. When such 
portents are followed closely by a preliminary 
growl from the awakening monster, the crisis 
cannot be far off. The movements of the 
imprisoned gases which thus make themselves 
felt, may or may not be attended by marked 
tremors of the surface. Generally, they are 
comparatively slight, and are confined to the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The sympathy of ocean is sometimes as early 
in showing itself. Earthquakes are commonly 
accompanied by an agitation of the sea, but it 
sometimes occurs at the moment of an eruption. 
This happened at the destruction of Hercu- 
laneum, and at the outbreak of the mountain in 
1775. A few hours before the latter eruption, 
with no perceptible movement of the land, the 
waves fled from the Neapolitan coast so far that 
the inhabitants thought that the bottom of the 
sea had fallen through at some remote point. 

The dwellers in volcanic lands do not always 
wait for any of these warnings. Observation 
and experience seems to have provided them 
with a special sense they cannot define, and not 
possessed by strangers. In 1835, for example, 
Vesuvius gave forth none of the recognised notes 
of danger, yet those who had spent their lives at 
its base were conscious of an approaching crisis, 
The air, they said, was heavy and oppressive— 
very calm, though not warmer than usual. May 
this sensation, frequently noted on like occasions 
elsewhere, be due to a discharge of carbonic acid 
gas, rolling down the sides of the mountain, and 
mingling with the atmosphere before it separates 
and sinks? 

This gas, combined with sulphurous and 
hydrochloric gas, and with steam, exists abun- 
dantly in the vertical jet of smoke and cinders 
thrown out at the moment of the eruption— 
Pliny’s “ pine tree.” This column, the vanguard 
of the Plutonic invasion, is driven through the 
before unbroken crust of the crater with immense 
force. A column of smoke, comparatively light 
as it is, it rises to a height of hundreds, and even 
thousands, of yards before dispersing horizon- 
tally. Far above it rises the more solid matters of 
ejection. A sheaf of these balls of fire was seen 
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one hundred and eighty miles at sea, when the 
eruption of Kotlugaia occurred in 1860—an 
angle implying an elevation of twenty-four 
thousand feet, or nearly five miles. They were 
heard to burst at a distance of a hundred 
miles. 

The column of smoke by day becomes one of 
fire by night. This is due to the reflection from 
the molten lava which boils beneath, and is 
hurled aloft in fragments. Lightning is also 
produced, visible by day, when a high electrical 
tension is reached; and thunder from above 
mingles with that from below. The emission of 
actual flame from the crater has been a disputed 
point. Vs 

The eight yards of ashes and rapilli envelop- 
ing Pompeii cease to surprise in face of more 
modern illustrations of the mass of these sub- 
stances sometimes ejected. That thrown out by 
Hecla in 1766 covered a breadth of a hundred 
and fifty miles. The cinders from Timboro, 
half a century later, were carried nearly nine 
hundred miles. 

The cinders, when they fall, are rarely dry. 
They absorb water from the volumes of steam 
which pass out simultaneously. We have here 
an explanation of the casts of the human form 
found at Pompeii and perpetuated by means of 
plaister. The victims were enveloped in a paste 
which hardened ere decomposition set in. 

Chili is exceptionally rich—if such a term can 
be applied to so unpleasant a kind of wealth—in 
voleanoes. Her limits include the loftiest in the 
world. 

The simile, “kindling fire through ice like 
Hecla’s flame,” loses its point when we recal 
the buried deposits of ice found on Etna and 
many other volcanoes. An overlay of loose 
and porous rocks—bad conductors of heat as 
volcanic rocks generally are—produces these 
natural, or unnatural, refrigerators. We may 
here make reference to the singular alter- 
nations of alliance and antagonism between 
fire and water, resulting in the most violent 
repulsion and the most intimate combination. 
Nowhere is the association more striking or 
multiform than in Iceland. There, the two 
elements have separate sets of craters. The 
Geysers have ceased to be unique since the 
discovery of fountains resembling them in 
California, in New Zealand, and on the head 
waters of the Missouri; but for magnitude and 
beauty they remain unrivalled. In their 
structure and methods of action we see 
something regular, finished and artistic. The 
funnel of a volcano, when inactive, cannot be 
probed by the eye. Heaps of scoriz or indurated 
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lava conceal the opening, and we can only 
speculate as to whether it is capped with a 
vaulted coverlid, or corked with a long core that 
penetrates to the internal fires. At the Great 
Geyser, on the contrary, you stand upon a 
regularly-formed mound some eighty feet across 
and of slight elevation. At your feet opens a 
circular basin of half that diameter and eight or 
ten feet deep, coated with silicious concretions 
like moss encrusted with silver. In the centre 
of this cavity you see, when the perfectly trans- 
parent water is at rest, a cylindrical canal, ten 
feet across at its mouth and gradually narrowing 
as its enamelled tube sinks out of sight. The 
water, when in repose, fills the basin to the brim, 
and the fiercest and loftiest jets cause but little 
of it to flow down the sides of the mound. These 
explosions are preceded by sounds like distant 
cannon. Large bubbles rise to the surface, 
which grows convex, and the boiling column 
shoots to a height of from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty feet. 

The Strockr (Churn) has formed no mound, 
but rises from a slight depression in the plain. 
Its water, of a yellowish tint though perfectly 
clear, sometimes sinks twenty or thirty feet 
below the orifice. This is five feet in diameter. 
The tube, perfectly round, dwindles as it descends. 
Its jets attain even a greater height than those of its 
neighbour, and are longer sustained. Henderson 
reports having seen one rise for three-quarters 
of an hour continuously to an elevation, at some 
moments, of two hundred feet. Ohlsen saw the 
column maintained at a fourth less than that 
height for a period more than twice as long. 

The solfataras, which are illustrated by that of 
Puzzuoli, near Naples, have a closer connection 
with existing volcanoes. They represent an 
earlier stage on the road to extinction, marked 
out by the other classes of foci we have just 
named. That of Puzzuoli, like everything else 
on the shores of the marvellous bay, has been 
exhaustively studied. Geologists are a unit 
in pronouncing it a half-dead voleano. The 
monster’s rocky ribs have almost ceased to heave, 
his bronchial tubes are clogged, and his parting 
sighs are dense with sulphur. The sympathising 
sages who watch his last moments, detect from 
year to year his failing strength. But he is very 
likely to outlive them. The process of dissolution 
with so vast a body is slow. It may be preceded 
by intervals of coma covering four or five 
centuries, and the vital fires may then again 
flicker into convulsions. The Titans measure 
their threescore and ten not by years, but by 
eons, and their dying hours by ages. 


E. C. Brucs. 
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Notes ON THE BEECH. 


2 “I » 
$: QHE Rev. W. Gilpin, a copy of whose 


“ Forest Scenery” we would ear- 
+ nestly recommend every lover of 
Nature to become possessed of, 
pronounces the beech to be, “ on 
the whole, rather displeasing.” We 
are ready to admit that the tree is 
o strikingly inferior to many others in 
H ramification; but, notwithstanding this 
defect, it is exceedingly lovely, not only 
in May, when its leaves, like those of Chaucer’s 
oak, are “a glad light green,” but also in the 
fa!l of the year, when the hand of decay is upon 
them. Inexpressible is the beauty of autumn- 
glorified beeck-leaves. Gather a few, and note the 
astonishing variety of tints which they exhibit ! 
One is green, with a cloud of purple-red gather- 
ing in the centre; another is almost of a reddish 
purple ; while a third sports a bright yellow, 
patched with purple, and brown, and black. 
Everyone, we are sure, who delights to lie 
“‘under the shelter of a spreading beech,” or 
loves, like the large-hearted author of ‘“ The 
Starling,” to watch “the merry little squirrel in 
his home in the old beech tree,” will rejoice to 
bear testimony to the loveliness of the beech, 
and will join with us in attributing the dislike 
to it expressed by Gilpin to a curious eccentricity 
of taste. 

Unlike the oak, the beech grows very quickly. 
“In ten years from planting the nut,” says 
Francis George Heath, editor of “ Forestry,” and 
author of many charming works, “a young beech 
will ordinarily have attained a height of about 
twenty feet.” Swift growth, however, seldom or 
never means long life. The oak, for centuries, 
is clothed in beauty and strength; the yew may 
almost be said never to know death; but the beech 
is one of the shortest-lived of our forest trees. 

Of beech-wood many articles of furniture are 
made; but, so subject is it to the worm, that 
we almost feel tempted to join with good old 
Evelyn in wishing: “That the use of it were by 
a law prohibited all joiners, cabinet-makers, and 
such as furnish tables, chairs, bedsteads, coffers, 
screens, &c.” In France huge quantities are used 
as firewood. Those wooden shoes which deluded 
Frenchmen wear, and of which every learned and 
patriotic Briton has such a horror, are commonly 
made of it. In the south of Scotland, and also 
in some of the English border counties, wooden 
shoes, or “clogs,” are actually worn; but these 
are made of birch. 

According to the author of “Sylva,” ‘The 
leaves of the beech chewed are wholesome for 
the gums and teeth; and the very buds, as they 
are in winter hardened and dried upon the 
twigs, make good tooth-picks.” It is exceedingly 
interesting to note that in young beeches the 








buds, which are formed in autumn, are in winter 
protected by the brown leaves which hang to the 
trees—not by any means adding to their beauty. 

The tree is generally, but, we are inclined to 
think, erroneously, supposed to be indigenous. 
Ceesar did not find it in our island; and it has 
no real British name, the word from which 
“beech ” is derived being Saxon. 

Our noted beeches, if not as numerous as our 
famous oaks, are by no means few in number. 
A very old and picturesque one stands in 
Windsor Forest; and one, still more remarkable 
for size and beauty, on the grounds of Newbattle 
Abbey, near Edinburgh. Some fine beeches are 
to be found in the New Forest; but those at Burn- 
ham, in Buckinghamshire, twenty-five miles from 
London, are much more famous, As newspaper 
readers must remember, the ground on which the 
Burnham trees stand was in June, 1879, adver- 
tised for sale, and was at length bought by the 
Corporation of London. To Mr. Heath, who, 
with much difficulty, succeeded in persuading 
the Corporation to secure the preservation of 
Burnham Forest, our country owes a debt of 
warmest gratitude. The beeches at Penshurst, 
in Kent, if not actually the trees of Dorothy 
Sidney (so sweetly sung by dear, much-neg- 
lected, Waller), are their successors; and those 
at Kirkconnel, in Dumfriesshire, represent the 
“budding beeches,” beneath the boughs of 
which, according to the great lake poet, fair 
Helen and her lover oft— 


“ Beguiled the day 
With love and gentle speeches.”’ 


Before the burn which runs down the street of 
the old village of Ecclefechan was bricked over, 
it was lined on each side by a row of beeches; 
but Vandalic hands have been at work, and 
trees which surely might have been spared, for 
Carlyle’s sake, have disappeared. 

The beech cannot be said to have been neg- 
lected by the poets. Virgil, it is evident, admired 
it; and its beauty has not escaped the obser- 
vation of Tennyson. Cowper’s “ Beech of oily 
nuts prolific,” and Shenstone’s “ Beech’s more 
beautiful green,” are contemptible; but Gray’s 
“Old fantastic beech,” and “ Rude and moss- 
grown beech,” deserve notice. The following 
lines from Andrew Marvel’s “ Thoughts in a 
Garden” are curious, and will scarcely, we fear, 
be appreciated by our lady rea Jers:— 

“ Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 
Cut in the trees their mistress’ name ; 
Little, alas! they know or heed 
How far these beauties her eaceed. 
Fair trees! where’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found,” 


FRANK MILLER. 
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, Mount beloved! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire ; 
Oh, Mount beloved ! thy frontier waste 
T seek with a religious haste, 
And reverent desire. 





They meet me midst thy shadows cold,— 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found ; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt— 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
And compassed all around. 


Oh! happy if His will were so, 

To give me manna here for snow; 
And, by the torrent side, 

To lead me as He leads His flocks 

Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 
In peace unterrified. 


Since from the things that trustful rest, 
The partridge on her purple nest, 
The marmot in his den : 


“DROPPED FROM 


Mont BLANC 





THE CLOUDS.” 


REVISITED. 


God wins a worship more resigned— 
A purer praise than He can find 
Upon the lips of men, 


Alas, for man! who hath no sense 

Of gratefulness nor confidence— 
But still rejects and raves; 

That all God’s love can hardly win 

One soul from taking pride in sin, 
And pleasure over graves. 


Yet let me not, like him who trod 

In wrath, of old, the Mount of God, 
Forget the thousands left ; 

Lest haply, when I seek His ‘face, 

The whirlwind of the cave replace 
The glory of the cleft. 


But teach me, God, a milder thought ! 
Lest I, of all Thy blood has bought, 
Least honourable be; 
And this that moves me to condemn, 
Be rather want of love for them 
Than jealousy for Thee. 
JoHN RUSKIN. 
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BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR OF “KITTY, 





HE tea table was spread, and 
Mrs. Selina Kemp _ in 
Sunday black silk and 
bright blue ribbon, coquet- 
ted with the looking-glass 
as some eighteen-year-old 
beauty dressing for her 
first ball. What expected 
visitant could so fluster 
the worthy grocer’s wife ? 
She was flushed as on 
market days, when all the 

carriers were waiting to be served at once; Josiah 

was spinning a yarn over a pound of raisins, 
and Sammle, the apprentice boy, as usual on 
busy days, had cut his thumb. Yet there 
seemed nothing going on either in the shop or 
the street outside. One could tell it was harvest 
time by the slumberous look of this little country 
town. Never very animated, to-day from the 
top of the High Street to the bottom, only one 
living creature could be seen, and that was the 
corn chandler’s fat dog, Bob, asleep on his 
master’s doorstep. Mrs. Selina Kemp glanced 
at the old-fashioned clock on the parlour mantel- 
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DISARMED,” “ THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


piece and found at last that it was on thestroke 
of five. 

Having surveyed herself in the mirror for the 
twentieth time, she turned again and again to 
the tea table, adding a last touch. There were 
flowers in the centre and a cake of Mrs. Kemp’s 
own making, and what could that mean? 
Between the places of master and mistress, a 
brand-new child’s chair, before it a brand-new 
little cup, saucer, and plate. On the back of 
the chair was hung a new bib and pinafore, and 
close by lay a doll ready dressed. 

“Sammie,” at last cried Mrs. Kemp to the 
shop assistant, a lad of parts, with an answer for 
everyone. “Solomon himself could not beat that 
boy Sammle with the tongue,” his mistress used 
to say. 

‘‘ Sammie, the five o'clock down is very late!” 

“ Did you ever know it to be early?” answered 
the ever-ready Sammle. 

“Well, keep your ears open, and when you 
hear the whistle, call out,” Mrs. Kemp said, and 
sat down again, ina flutter, “ just for all the 
world as if a swarm of bees were being hived in 
her brain,” she explained afterwards. 
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By and by she started from her chair. and 
called to Sammle in a voice of keen reproach ,— 

“There’s the whistle, you neglectful boy !” 
she cried, bustling about in a state of great 
trepidation. 

“T haven’t lived all these years without 
knowing the sound of an up train from a down, 
if my betters have,” was Sammle’s reply. Mrs. 
Kemp, crest-fallen and humiliated, reflected that 
after all Josiah would most likely not catch the 
five o’clock train at all. She sat down and 
became lost in reverie. 

The little chair and the pinafore fascinated 
her gaze, and led her thoughts back to the time, 
well-nigh thirty years ago, when she had first 
presided over Josiah’s tea table. They had not 
been conscious of dulness then, and although as 
years wore on, they had envied other people their 
little ones, it was without the conviction that 
childlessness was a misfortune. But gradually 
the thought had dawned upon them that, how- 
ever it might be with other people, certainly 
in their own case, a son or daughter would 
have made all the difference in the world. It 
was not that Mrs. Selina Kemp could work out 
in her own mind a complex ethical problem. 
She was a simple woman without what 
generally goes by the name of an aspiration. 
But as often happens, she had been led by sheer 
instinct to the higher good. Truth to tell, now 
that she and her husband had made money and 
were growing stout and elderly, they wanted 
something to amuse them. That is how she 
settled the matter in her own mind. 

A dog was all very well, but a dog could not 
read the paper to you. A canary was a com- 
panion, certainly; but it could not accompany 
you to church on Sundays, or for a country 
walk on Bank Holiday. And then, dogs and 
canaries did not alter as years wore on! They 
could not amuse you any more when they left 
off than when they began. Yes! what put life 
into a house—especially a house of dull folks— 
was achild. Josiah was the best of men, but 
a trifle dull; and, soliloquised Mrs. Kemp, with 
a sigh of satisfaction,—‘ Children like dull 
people as well as clever ones, which proves that 
they are angels from heaven ! ” 

Then Selina drew a mental picture of Josiah 
as she had him daily before her eyes. Years of 
close attention to business had made him heavy. 
When Sammle was minding the shop, he would 
sit with his hands on his knees looking quite 
vacant. He had never been a reading man— 
the local paper on week-days, the Bible on 
Sundays — that was all he ever did in the 
reading line. He was not aman for gadding 
about, either, still less, thank God, soliloquised 
Selina, for the public-house. Nor was he 
wedded to the pleasures of the pipe; but he 
had one hobby—he did love little children. A 


baby was better to him than any book. Little 
prattling things could ever drive away the 
heavy, vacant lock, and give him something to 
say. That was Josiah’s only fault—mused his 
devoted partner—he never had anything to say. 
But the real drawback to their married life had 
been its childlessness. Selina well remembered 
how, in the early years of wedlock, Josiah had 
hoped and hoped. He had not for years past 
alluded to their hopes—but he had done what 
had moved her more. She had seen him wipe 
away many a secret tear, as year after year he 
had taken down their big Bible on the first 
Sunday of each January. 

And now there would never be any entry to 
make under their names. Health, prosperity, the 
good opinion of the world, and many other bless- 
ings had been theirs. The one they most desired 
had been denied them, doubtless for some wise 
reason. So, at last,—Selina could not tell if the 
notion had first sprung up in Josiah’s brain or 


cher own,—they had decided to adopt a child, and, 


of course, the child was to be a girl; at least, 
it seemed a matter of course to Selina and 
Josiah. The thought of adopting a boy never 
entered their heads. A boy, forsooth! sure at 
fifteen to run away to sea, take madly to 
bicycles, drown himself whilst sliding on in- 
secure ice,—in fact, there was no end to the 
mischief in a boy. But a girl, now, that was 
wholly another affair—a girl loved her needle; a 
girl loved to sing in church; to go out a’ prim- 
rosing; a girl was so much genteeler than a 
boy. Selina conjured up a picture of their 
little daughter to be dropped from the clouds. 

For years to come there would be the pretty, 
artless ways of childhood; a little thing to put 
its hand in Josiah’s, and take him into coun- 
try lanes and away from brooding thoughts. 
What endless amusement to Josiah to teach the 
child her A B C, to answer her innocent ques- 
tions, to take her to church, and show her how 
to find her places. Then, by-and-by, when she 
had grown out of pinafores and had learned to 
play the piano, what a heaven upon earth to 
Josiah and herself in the long, winter evenings 
to hear the “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” and 
“Wilt thou be my Dearie ?” as they sat in 
their parlour. No one in the place should 
ever know that the little one was a work- 
house child, and if Josiah ever carried out 
his scheme of retiring from business and buying 
a semi-detached villa in some fashionable place 
far away, like Brighton or Hastings, none should 
ever know that this girl was not their own; 
and who could say? 

Josiah had scraped up more money than folks 
guessed. They might set up a pony-carriage, 
and have their adopted daughter learn to drive 
it; how proud Josiah would be to lean back be- 
side her with one hand over the carriage-rail, 
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whilst she handled the reins with gloves that 
fitted, a round hat, and gold watch and chain. 
And she should be trained to call Josiah, papa; 
and to say, My father did that, My mother wishes 
this. How beautiful, to be sure! 

It never occurred to Selina that the child 
would turn out otherwise than according to 
these bright hopes. Kindness begets kindness, 
she thought ; love begets love. Can this little 
thing help clinging to us when we are good to 
her? and girls’ hearts are easier to win and to keep 
than boys’, she said. Girls cling to the home 
more; it is their domaiun—they grow to it as 
plants take root inu garden. Just then Sammle 
put his head in the door. 

**Master!” was all the youth said, for he 
prided himself as much upon his brevity as 
his wit. Selina jumped up, quite agitated, 
glanced at the glass, then, feeling half-choked, 
moved to the threshold. She heard Josiah’s 
heavy tread and also the patter of little feet. In 
another moment there they were, Josiah looking 
bloused and helpless, and holding by the hand a 
three-year-old girl with blue eyes and fair hair 
cut unbecomingly short. 

“‘Here’s mammy,”’ said Josiah, evidently not 
yet at ease with his little charge, but relying on 
Selina’s superior tact to set all things right. 
“Go to mammy, my dear.” The child still 
clutched Josiah’s huge fist, and looked unwilling 
to move an inch. 

“ Are you my mammy?” she said, at last, 
gazing at Selina as if to read her through and 
through. 

Josiah looked at Selina. 

There was a poser! but the admirable woman 
was equal to anything. Never a body equal to 
Selina in her power of meeting emergencies. 

““T suppose so, since I am nobody else’s,” 
she answered. 

“* Must everybody be somebody’s mammy and 
daddy?” asked the three-year-old philosopher, 
still staring at Selina. 

“They ought to it,” Josiah now answered, 
with a sentiment worthy of better grammar; 
“but, come now, let mammy put on pinafore 
and sit down to tea.” 

The child forgot her metaphysics, so lost did 
she now become in admiration of the tea-table. 
Silver tea-pot and toast-rack, china tea-service, 
plated butter-dish garnished with parsley, and 
cake on fringed damask napkin. These things 
fascinated her into silence. She could hardly 
be prevailed upon to eat, so tremendous was her 
astonishment. ll this time Selina was watch- 
ing Josiah’s face. She noticed that the dull 
listless expression habitual to him vanished as 
soon as he began to look after the child. He 
was very unhandy, but that made his task all 
the more absorbing to him. They were all three 
for a moment almost on the verge of merriment, 
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when Josiah pretended to gobble up the little 
one’s cake. That cake! It was so good, yet 
although she munched and munched away, there 
was an evident, perhaps stealthy determination, 
to leave a bit. 

“Come, mammy is waiting to clear away. 
Finish your cake, honey.” 

But the child glanced from one to the other, 
as if afraid to speak the thought in her pine. 
Y: et the thought would out. 

“T was saving it for Susie,” she said. 

“Well, save some for Susie, another day,” 
said Josiah, “‘little girls must finish what they 
begin, you know.” 

The child took up the fragment, and evidently 
afraid to disobey, asked,— 

“Will Susie go to her mammy and daddy, 
too ?” 

fe’ll hope so,” said Selina, cheerfully. 
“* Now let the little girl say her pretty pieces to 
daddy, whilst mammy clears away the tea-things, 
and then it will be time for by-by.” 

That innocent query conveying the solicitude 
of one foundling for another, awakened a wholly 
new train of thought in the minds of both 
husband and wife. It occurred to them, now 
for the first time that in thus gratifying a 
kindly whim they were undoing a tremendous 
evil. Of course they knew that this act of 
adoption was benevolent, but not before had its 
full moral significance flashed upon them. The 
artless speech of the child immediately brought 
home to their minds the contrast between the 
lot of the little one they had taken away from 
the poorhouse, and the little one that had been 
left behind. A dim consciousness of the truth 
was gradually dawning upon them. This childish 
life was not only a precious thing, but an 
embodiment of deadly wrong. Awful was the 
sin that thus enabled the childless to pick up an 
innocent waif from workhouse wastes, a pearl 
from the dunghill of sin! 

This thought, however, was not expreased as 
yet. There were others that had to be put into 
words of a less complex and agitating nature. 
When Selina came downstairs, having put the 
child to bed, her face wore a strained look, as 
if she had too many thoughts to be disposed of, 
and did not know where to begin. At last she 
said, “Josiah, what name shall we give the 
child?” 

“They registered her Mary Smith,” said 
Josiah. 

“That won’t do, nohows,” answered Selina. 
“The little thing shall have a genteel name, if 
it costs us fifty pound !” 

Josiah listened with great respect. There 
was no woman, search the country round, like 
his Selina. 

“JT have been thinking of the genteelest 
names,” Selina went on, “but few are to my 
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taste. Every little upstart nowadays is called 
Lily and Florence, and such like. No, Josiah, 
it shall be a genteel name out of a book. Do 
you remember, at the last penny reading, a 
London gentleman recited a piece of poetry that 
made the tears run down. It was about a lady in 
ancient times with a pitiful heart and a cruel 
husband, and he said that she must ride naked 
through the town, or the people should be taxed 
to their last penny—which she did. Now that 
lady’s name is the name for me—Godiva !” 

“Godiver!” Josiah said, quite indignant. 
“Never, Selina! the street boys would holloa 
after her—she would become the laughing-stock 
of the place.” 

Selina mused. “ Let folks laugh; we owe no 
man a penny. We may call the child Mince-pie, 
if we like. But, in course, Josiah, it shan’t be 
Godiva, if you object. There are other names 
quite as genteel. Do you remember that sweet, 
pretty young lady who stayed at the Hall last 
Lammastide, Lady Gwendoline ? Now, Gwen- 
doline, there’s no low fun to be made out of 
that.” 

“ As you please,” said Josiah, with a relieved 
look. “Is the pretty lamb asleep ?” 

“ Beautiful!” Selina said. “It made me 
feel bad to look at her. Isn't it wonderful to 
think on !—the trust children have in us, and 
what monsters some folks are? Nota day but 
we read in the papers of fiends in human shape 
whose delight it is to ill-use these innocents. 
Would I had the limbing of them, man or 
woman! I’d have pleasure in pinching them 
with my red-hot crimping-irons, though I ought 
not to feel so and say so. Yes, Josiah, the sight 
of that child brings home to my mind what a 
Sodom and Gomorrah is this wicked world, and 
how honest folks might better it an’ they would.” 

Josiah was a man of few words ; but he liked 
to hear Selina talk when she was not talking 
at him. 

“Supposing we had had a daughter,” Selina 
went on, “and that that daughter had been led 
astray, as will happen to children of God-fearing 
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parents ; and suppose, Josiah—for I think pride 
would have hardened our hearts—suppose we 
had turned our backs upon her, and she had 
died in a workhouse, I can fancy some good 
Christian woman saying to her, to comfort her 
at the last, ‘ Never fear, my dear, God will take 
care of the child, and raise up some friend to 
mother it, and do by it as you would do your- 
self.” I can fancy our poor lamb being a little 
comforted by this hope ; for though J was never 
a mother myself, I know what mothers must 
feel when abandoning their babes on a dying 
bed to a cold world. Oh! why are there such 
wicked fathers and mothers in the world, 
Josiah ?” 

‘Supposing I had had a son,” Josiah began, 
““and supposing he had turned out a villain, 
abandoning his child and its mother, leaving 
them to the union and public charity, I would 
say to such a son,—‘ You scoundrel, has God 
made this beautiful world for such as you to 
defile? Straightway make reparation. Seek out 
your wife, and give her the protection of your 
home and name, such as it is, or by Heaven, you 
are no son of mine. Never a bite or sup more 
with me shall you have, and when [ die, every 
farthing I possess shall go to the poor.’” 

“We are both quite upset,” said Selina, half 
crying; “read a chapter, Josiah,” she added, 
much as if she were calling for some medical 
specific; “there’s nothing for it but a chapter.” 

Josiah, without a word, did as he was bid. 
Never had he more realised the comfort. of being 
bidden to do the right thing at the right time. 
He took down the ponderous Bible, that should 
have been a family Bible, and putting on his 
spectacles, turned over the leaves. 

“* But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
* * * it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

‘* Why read a chapter when one verse suffices? ” 
said Josiah, taking off his spectacles and shutting 
the Bible; “let’s turn down the gas and go to 


the child.” 
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A SERMON TO THE YOUNG. 


A pERMON TO THE Youns. 


BY CLERICUS. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”—Ecc.gs, xii. 1. 





», OD in the ceremonial law required 
the “ first-fruits”” of the harvest 
b || as an offering to Hiniself. In 
NOR like manner, He requires the 
ey + first affections of the heart of 
xIOP man. And who has such a claim 
gee upon it, while it is young, as He who 
JS first caused it to beat? My young 
cy friends, you have in this text the advice 
of one who, ripe in age and experience, 
was anxious to guide youth into the right path. 
It depends upon a man’s wisdom, and experience, 
and sincerity, as to whether his advice is valuable 
or not. The advice of a fool is worthless; and 
if a man were ever so wise, yet he might err 
grossly on a subject in which he is inexperienced. 
And if aman had wisdom and experience, too, 
yet if he were insincere, and your real welfare 
was of no account to him, you would do well to 
receive his advice with caution. 

In Solomon you have a wise, experienced, and 
honest counsellor. He had wisdom. God had 
appeared to him in a dream at Gibeon, upon the 
occasion of his accession to the throne of his 
father David; and, as God granted him the 
privilege of asking for what he would, Solomon 
presented a solemn and special request to the 
Lord. And what was the petition he presented ? 
The life of his enemies? No. He asked for 
wisdom—* Give me an understanding heart.” 
God was well pleased with this request, and 
granted it to him: “So that there was none 
like him before him, neither after him should 
any arise like him.” Blessed with a sound 
understanding, a fine taste, and a lively imagi- 
nation; he had learning, philosophy, poetry; he 
studied nature, aud he studied man. He wrote 
three thousand proverbs for the guidance of his 
fellows; then selected the best, the wisest, and 
the most important, to transmit them to us in 
the rich repository of sacred wisdom called 
“The Book of Proverbs.” 

He had experience. The Lord was so well 
pleased with his prayer for wisdom, that He 
granted him everything else. He had riches 
and honours; he had gold and silver like the 
stones of the streets; he built magnificent 
palaces and gorgeous temples, by which he 
might perpetuate his name; and then, when he 
had tried all, he wrote on his crown, his palaces, 
on everything that the eye could see, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” If you want advice, 
Solomon is the very man to give it. A hermit 





who has spent all his days in densand deserts, 
a nun sequestered from her childhood and buried 
in a convent, knows little of the world; but 
Solomon had opportunities of judging which 
few men have. You may trust his sincerity. 
This book has been called “The book of his 
repentance.” It is the advice of his old age, 
after his rise, his grandeur, and his fall— 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” Such is the language of inspired 
wisdom. 

What is implied in the remembrance of your 
Creator? It is strange that men should ever 
forget their Creator. Such, however, is the 
folly of the human heart, that Solomon knew 
the great danger there was of young people 
growing up in forgetfulness of God. 

Remember that God is your Creator. 
“He hath made you, and not you yourselves;” 
and whatever you possess, whatever quality of 
body or mind, they are all God’s gifts. Shall 
the scenes of time, and the occurrences of earth, 
and the men by whom you have been sur- 
rounded, be remembered, and shall your God be 
forgotten ? 


I.—Remember the duties you owe to your 
Creator. God created you for a definite object 
—viz., for His glory and your happiness. 
“Wherefore glorify God with your bodies and 
your spirits, which are His.” You are God’s 
property; He demands your heart, it is robbery 
to keep it back from your Creator. This implies 
something more than a bare recollection of the 
Divine existence. To keep the commandments 
of God is what David urged upon his son 
Soiomon, and we would urge it on you. Learn 
and practice this: “Ye shall walk after the 
Lord your God; and fear Him, and keep His 
commandments, and obey His voice, and ye 
shall serve Him and cleave unto Him.” 


II1.—Youth possesses peculiar advantages 
for laying the fowndation for a life of piety. 
This will appear if you consider— 

Firstly.—That you have now less care, less 
to divide your attention, than you will have if 
you postpone the acquisition of religion to some 
future period. Young persons are generally de- 
ceived by their own heart, and deluded by Satan 
on this point. “TI will serve God when I am 
older,” say they, little reflecting that if spared 
a few years many things will stand in the way 
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from which they are now comparatively free. 
We have an instance recorded in the Scriptures 
of those who were bidden to the wedding. One 
had bought five yoke of oxen, and must go and 
prove them; another had purchased a vineyard, 
and he must go and see it; and another had 
married a wife, and therefore he could not 
come—each was busy, each saw hindrances in 
the way, and each had his excuse. So it will be 
with you. The cares and obstacles of youth, are 
only like the long grass that may now and then 
incline over the path through peaceful meadow 
or pretty pasture-ground in early summer; the 
cares and obstacles in middle life are like the 
forest brushwood, forming an almost impene- 
trable and impassable mass. 


Secondly.—Your hearts are more susceptible 
of tender impressions in youth. You know 
how much easier it is to bend a young shoot 
than an old tree—the former is pliable, the 
latter is hard and brittle; it will crack and break, 
but it will not bend. Sin is heart-hardening. 
Do you not feel that the Spirit of God some- 
times moves gently in your heart in the house 
of prayer—sometimes knocks at the door of it 
when you hear of the death, or witness the 
funeral of a young friend? Have not feelings of 
solemnity and awe crept over you, as you have 
gazed on the coffin-lid of a youthful companion? 


Aye, you have felt softened and subdued; your 
heart is young; it is, you feel, bad enough—but 
it is not so bad as it will be unless you get a 


new heart. Your spirit is tender; it is not quite 
steeled against conviction. Does it ever occur 
to you that if you procrastinate, you may lose 
your good impressions, and be incapable of the 
hallowed feelings that come to you now? 


Thirdly.—Evil habits have not gained such 
an ascendancy in youth as they will if you 
postpone your religion to the future. Oh, those 
evil habits ! The great battle a man has to fight, 
when seeking to conform himself to the will of 
God, to “live soberly, righteously, and godly ” 
in this present evil world, is with his habits. 
They cling to him and clamorously oppose his 
good desires and pious resolves. Habits of sin 
are like mill-stones round his neck, when he 
would rise from mortal things to walk in 
“newness of life.” If you begin life with 
forgetfulness of God, you will bind yourself with 
a cord to which every hour will add a new 
thread. How much need have we to pray in the 
beautiful words of the Collect, “ Loose us from 
the bands of those sins, which we by our frailty 
have committed.” 

“Remember now thy Creator.” Begin at 
once, whilst the conscience is not seared, and the 
sensibilities are not yet blunted, and the passions, 
though in the fulness of their strength, are not 
hopelessly unmanageable through lengthened 
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indulgence. Again I admonish you to remember 
your Creator while you are young, because even 
in the event of your turning to God in after-life, 
evil habits formed in youth, and continued into 
middle age, may be a snare and a grief to you. 
A dissolute youth treasures up the materials of 
remorse. ‘Thou makest me to possess the 
iniquities of my youth,” said the Patriarch. As 
though the iniquities of youth so adhered to a 
man in riper years, that there must be a hard 
struggle to shake them off, since it is their 
nature to fasten upon him as an abiding 
possession. Old men who enter the Lord’s 
vineyard in the eleventh hour, are haunted with 
the memory of prostrated powers, scattered 
strength, dissipated time and opportunities— 
gone, gone, whence they can never be recalled. 
We would enforce upon you to obtain religion 
while you are young, by the example of some 
whose lives are recorded as eminent for piety 
and usefulness; and who exhibited the loveliness 
of youthful devotion to God. 

As Joseph, who in youth possessed a prin- 
ciple which saved him from the most powerful 
temptations and the greatest evils. 

As Moses, who amidst the mirth of Egypt’s 
palaces, heard the wail of his brethren’s misery, 
and resolved on the deliverance of his enslaved 
countrymen. ‘“ By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season.” He laid 
down the crown of Egypt that he might take 
up the burden of his afflicted countrymen. 

See David, whilst a boy tending his father’s 
sheep, filling the valleys with songs of praise 
to God, while in after life he gratefully 
acknowledges the deliverances God had wrought 
out for him, and the honour He had conferred 
upon him. “QO God, Thou hast taught me 
from my youth, and hitherto have I declared all 
Thy wondrous ways.” (Ps. Ixxi. 17.) See 
Solomon obeying the admonition of his pious 
father: “Thou, Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve Him with « 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind; for the 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts; if thou seek 
Him, He will be found of thee, but if thou 
forsake Him, He will cast thee off for ever.” 
Solomon asks God for wisdom, but unhappily 
the height to which God exalted him rendered 
him dizzy, and he fell into sins and follies, 
which he bitterly lamented in after-life. 

Think of the numbers who, through neglect- 
ing the sweet spring-time of youth, have lived 
and died in ignorance, and been strangers to 
God’s saving grace. Many of these once said, 
‘“‘T will serve God when I am aman.” Man- 
hood came, but there was no disposition. Then, 
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“J will get religion when I am old.” Old age 
arrived, and there was no heart for it. 

If a youth postpones his conversion till he 
grows up, the likelihood is that he will continue 
to defer until death; because the longer he defers, 
the more influence over him will his habits of 
procrastination have: the carelessness of to- 
morrow adds itself to the carelessness of to-day. 

A gentleman once called his sons around his 
dying bed, and said, ‘‘ When I was a youth the 
Spirit of God strove with me, and seemed to 
say, ‘Seek religion now;’ but Satan suggested, 
forthwith, the necessity of waiting until I grew 
up; because religion would be incompatible 
with my youthful pleasures. I did so, and was 
then reminded to seek religion; but Satan again 
advised me that I should wait until middle age; 
for business and a young family demanded all 
my attention. I did so, and my serious im- 
pressions left me for some years. They were 
again renewed, and the Spirit said, ‘ Seek religion 
now,’ but then I had less time than ever. Satan 
advised me to wait until I was old; for my 
children would be settled in business, and I 
should have nothing else to do. I did so, and 
the Spirit ceased to strive with me. I am now 
old, and on the threshold of eternity, but cannot 
attend to the affairs of my soul; my heart is 
hard, [ have quenched the Spirit, there is no 
hope for me. Take warning by my miserable 
example, and seek religion now.” And soon 
after he passed away “ in a darkness that might 
be felt!” 

Solomon contrasts the opportunities of youth 
with those of old age, when the energies fail and 
the faculties are impaired. Do not defer the 
service of God until age has chilled the blood, 
enfeebled the memory, and wrecked the man. 


“°T would save you from ten thousand snares 
To mind religion young.” 


Il.—“* Remember NOW thy Creator ”— 
Snares of Satan! snares of the world! who 
can estimate the number and power of youthful 
temptations? The broad way is before you, 
green and flowery; and perhaps you can hardly 
believe that the path by which so many walk is 
laid along the edge of a yawning cavern; that 
its choice flowers nod their heads over “ a land 
of deepest shade.” If you begin with forget- 
fulness of God, where will you stop? 


Ir heaven be the world to which we are 
journeying, holiness will be the way in which 
we shall walk from day to day; for if we 
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A young man allured by passion and sin, says, 
“T will just enjoy this, and do that, and go no 
further—since excess brings misery and ruin.” 
He imagines that he can guide his passions as 
he pleases; that he can manage himself as a man 
the horse he drives, which he turns and holds 
back by bit and bridle at pleasure; so he 
fancies that he will be able to put the check 
on his vices whenever he pleases. Miserable 
delusion! If he continue in sin it will assume 
the sovereignty. 


III.—We urge upon young people the imme- 
diate service of God—by the blessings it will 
secure. 

They desire to be happy, and are inwardly 
saying, “‘ Who will show us any good?” “ Where 
is the path in which I shall meet with the 
fewest thorns, and tread most smoothly on 
towards eternity?” 

We assume now to be your guide, and 
hesitate not to say: This is it—“ Happy is the 
man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding.” 


“To purest joys she all invites, 
Chaste, holy, spiritual delights.” 


Yes, that is it, the way of righteousness is the 
way of peace. “The kingdom of God is... 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Can you find anything like it? 

Tell us not of the pleasures of avarice, of 
fame, or of sensuality. Image the noblest scene, 
people it with the gayest forms, adorn it with 
the fairest objects, tinge it with the warmest 
colours, and, after all, if it be not hallowed by 
religion, you may exclaim, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” 

“Remember now thy Creator ”:—We do not 
want you to be gloomy; but to exchange the 
tinsel for the gold, the transient for the en- 
during, and treasures which the rust corrupts 
and the thief steals, for an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
It is a reserved inheritance. Think of the 
manner of people for whom it is reserved, and 
let faith help you to put in your claim every 
time you sing or say: “* When Thou hadst over- 
come the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 


do not love and cherish the spirit of heaven 
here, we shall never enter heaven itself here- 
after. 
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+] 
“FEOLINESS TO THE porb. 


OLINESS TO THE LORD!” where 
is that inscription to be stamped 
now? Not on the vestments of 
any Levitical order; not on plates 
of sacerdtoal gold, worn upon the 

Priest and Levite have passed by. 





forehead. 
The Jewish tabernacle has expanded into that 
world-wide brotherhood, where whosoever doeth 


righteousness is accepted. Morning has risen 
into day. Are we children of that day? For 
form, we have spirit; for Gerizim and Zion, our 
common scenery. The ministry of Aaron is 
ended. His ephod, with its gold, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen, and 
cunning work, has faded and dropped. The 
curious girdle and its chains of wreathen gold 
are gone. |The breast-plate of judgment that 
lay against his heart, and its four-fold row of 
triple jewels —of sardius, topaz, and carbuncle; 
of emerald, sapphire, and diamond; of ligure, 
agate, and amethyst; of beryl, onyx, and jasper 
—has been lost. The pomegranates are cast 
aside like untimely fruit. The golden bells are 
silent. Even the mitre, with its sacred signet, 
and the grace of the fashion of it, has perished. 


All the outward glory and beauty of that 
Hebrew worship which the Lord commanded 
Moses, has vanished in the eternal splendours of 
the Gospel, and been fulfilled in Christ. What 
teaching has it left? What other than this?— 
that we are to engrave our “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” first on the heart, and then on all that 
the heart goes out into, through the brain and 
the hand; on the plates of gold our age of enter- 
prise is drawing up from mines, and beating into 
currency; on bales of merchandise and books of 
account; on the tools and bench of every handi- 
craft; on our weights and measures; on pen, and 
plough, and pulpit; on the doorposts of our 
houses, and the utensils of our table, and the 
walls of our chambers; on cradle, and playthings, 
and schoolbooks; on the locomotives of enter- 
prise, and the bells of the horses, and the ships 
of navigation; on music halls and libraries; on 
galleries of art and the lyceum desk; on all 
man’s inventing and building, all of his using and 
enjoying; for all these are trusts in a steward- 
ship for which the Lord of the servants 


reckoneth. 
F. D. Huntington. 
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etoctoist y . ° . 
MickeckoetiX() W consoling to the true believer is 


1 ey the sweet assurance of the Royal 

8 3, Psalmist, “All the paths of the 
A ¢ Lord are mercy and trath unto 
Win . ne 99 

Resa Ry such as keep His testimonies. 

” soe David was a tried saint. He 


had often been called to pass through the 
furnace of affliction; and always found himself 
the better for his trials. 

In the 119th Psalm he says: “ It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted, chat.1 might 
learn Thy statutes; and he adds; ‘‘ Thou art 
good and doest good; teach me Thy statutes;”— 
thus acknowledging the goodness of God, in not 
leaving him to follow the devices and desires of 
his own deceitful heart. Sanctified affliction 
can bend the stubborn will, and bring us to the 
frame and temper of little children. 

In affliction we can often detect the sin which 
most easily besets us. This sin is the most 
difficult to find out, on account of its nature. 
We have, therefore, cause to bless God for show- 
ing us the accursed thing, and wherefore He 
contendeth with us. 

In affliction we obtain clear views of the 


insufficiency of all earthly things. A dark 
shade is thrown over the smiling scenes of 
our busy life. We see the little value of those 
possessions the attainment of which appeared so 
desirable. In affliction we learn to estimate 
above all treasures an assured interest in Jesus. 
The blessedness of the believer is then fe/¢ and 
acknowledged. The peace of mind.and hope of 
glory, which are the fruits of saving faith, are 
esteemed more precious than rubies. 

Thus, whilst the prosperous worldling, in the 
midst of his abundance, despises ‘the hidden 
manna,” the contrite believer extracts sweetness 
from the“ wormwood and the gall.” A sweet 
sense of the Saviour’s love, experienced in the 
soul, renders palatable what is otherwise dis- 
tasteful to human nature. 

How precious, then, is the grace of God! 
Natural evils are converted into spiritual bles- 
sings, when thus sanctified by Divine grace; and 
without this grace natural blessings become 
snares and incitements to sin and rebellion. 

Let us pray for grace to use both affliction 
and prosperity aright. Jesus will give us this 
inestimable treasure. 
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HE leads us on 
By paths we did not know. 
Upward He leads us, though our steps 
be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
Yet when the clouds are gone 
We know He leads us on. 





He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all ourdreamland hopes,and doubts,and fears 
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He guidesour steps. Throughall the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days 

We know His will is done; 

And still He leads us on. 


And He, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, : 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 


) HE fPHILDRENS flour. 


AMOS 


DURA; OR, : “THE 


FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AT_ CARLSBAD. 


MOS left his native town 
on the Rhine, and set out 
with his mother to Carlsbad 
with a very heavy heart. 
Though there was much to 
amuse him by the way, he 
could think of no one but 
his dear Hugo, whom he 

was leaving behind. The poor fellow, who, only 
three weeks before, had been strong and vigor- 
ous, and one of the most joyous lads in the 
school, now laid upon his bed, never, perhaps, to 
leave it again. 

“Oh, mother, mother! I am miserable; so 
miserable!” he could not help saying, as he sat 
thinking of these things, and the pain of meet- 
ing his father, for whom he felt as if he had 
lost all affection and respect. 

It wasa long journey. They passed through 
some fine scenery, but the boy’s spirits did not 
rise. 

At Carlsbad, Amos soon found a great many 
Jews, and foreigners from all parts of Europe, 
who had come to drink the waters. Carlsbad 
is a picturesque, quaint town, with a stream (it 
cannot be called a river) running through the 
middle of it, which is spanned by curious 
wooden bridges. 

No sooner had Amos Dura breakfasted, on 
the first morning after his arrival, than he 
was wandering over the town, crossing the 
bridges and threading his way through the 
streets. What most attracted him were the 
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grey rocks towering above the grecn, fresh 
valley;—it was very lovely, He could not rest, 
he thought, till he had explored every nook and 
corner of those picturesque hills and dales. He 
did not like the crowds of people that were to be 
seen everywhere in the streets; especially the 
fashionable world of visitors, who, with cups in 
their hands, were ever coming and going. 
These hot and cold springs had no particular 
attraction for Amos. All his spare time was 
spent upon the craggy heights, or in rambling 
among the underwood skirting the hills. In 
those wild, romantic spots he could think of his 
dear Hugo in his peaceful home. 

The meeting between Amos and his father 
was over, and it had not given the sensitive 
boy half the pain he had anticipated. Nathan 
appeared subdued; not an angry word escaped 
the old man’s lips, and he even looked grieved 
for what he had done. 

“T hope he is really grieved,” said the boy, as 
he knelt by his bed-side on the first night of his 
arrival at Carlsbad. 

One afternoon, as usual, Amos went out alone 
and began to climb the steep, stone steps on his 
way to his favourite crags. Hurrying on, full 
of life and spirit, he soon left the town far 
below him and came to a wood on the shoulder 
of the cliff. Charmed and exhilarated as he 
was by all the beauty around him, he at last 
began to get weary, and was not sorry to see a 
wooden, rustic seat. He would rest here and 
enjoy the enchanting scenery. How he wished 
for poor Hugo, instead of thinking of him as 
lying helpless upon his bed. The memory of 
his friend, and that terrible day in the Linden 
Strasse, always haunted him. He had not been 
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resting long, when he heard a light step ap- 
roaching, and there stood before him a sweet- 
ooking girl, dressed in blue. At once he rose, 
thinking she would prefer to have the seat to 
herself. 

“Pray do not let me disturb you; there is 
room enough for us both,” she said, in a gentle 
voice. She spoke in German; but Amos soon 
found out that it was not her mother tongue. 
There was something so agreeable and attractive 
in this young lady’s manner, that the boy re- 
mained as she requested. 

“Ts it not wild; is it not lovely?”’ she cried, 
while a smile lighted up her face. ‘TI do lovea 
beautiful scene.” 

“So do I,” cried the young Jew, enthusias- 
tically. “Since we came to Carlsbad, I have 
been here almost every day, rambling over the 
cliffs and among the woods. It makes me 
happier.” 

“You are, then, a stranger here, like myself?” 
said the young lady, looking at him curiously. 

“ Yes, I live in a town upon the Rhine. I 
came with my parents, and I have no brothers 
or sisters.” 

“Ah, then, my home is further off than yours. 

I am English. I have a brother about your 
age, whom we left at school in England. I was 
so sorry to leave him behind. When I first 
caught sight of you sitting here, I was thinking 
of my brother, and wishing I had him with 
me.” 
“1 was thinking of my particular friend, 
Hugo, and longing for him,” said Amos, half 
to himself, and in an instant he felt a chord of 
sympathy between him and the stranger. ‘“ How 
I should like to open my heart to her,” he 
thought. “I don’t think she would take it 
amiss.” 

“Why do you look so sad?” asked the girl. 
“You tell me you are an only child, and are 
here with your parents; surely you ought to be 
as happy as that little bird singing on the bough 
yonder.” 

“Ah, no, I cannot be happy,’ 
with a sigh. 

‘* What, so young and yet so sorrowful ?” 

“Yes,” cried Amos, “I have something on 
my mind which gives me the heart-ache every 
day, and all day long.” 

Nora Chaplin,—that was the young lady’s 
name—looked kindly into the boy’s face, and 
said, “ Sometimes it lightens sorrow to speak of 
it to others. Pray tell me your sorrow, and if I 
can help you, I will gladly do so.” 

Amos gazed at her in silence. 

“Don’t you think you could trust me?” she 
added, smiling. ‘Though I am a stranger and 
a foreigner, I begin to feel interested in you; 
and should like to drive away those sad looks, 
and bring joy into your heart.” 


’ 


replied Amos, 


Again the young Jew’s soft, dark eyes were 
looking gravely into those of his interlocutor. 

* Yes, I do think and feel that I could trust 

ou; but to bring me joy is another thing. I 
Caos God and Jesus Christ only can do that,” 
answered Amos. 

“‘T thought you said your parents were Jews. 
Jews do not believe in Jesus Christ! However, 
they may be converted Jews.” 

““No, I wish with all my heart they were,” 
cried the lad, earnestly. ‘‘ Because you see their 
religion is no longer mine. I believe in the 
Gospel, and love Jesus Christ, whom the Jews 
denied.” 

“Who taught you, a Jew, to love our Lord 
and Saviour?” asked NoraChaplin, wonderingly. 

Amos Dura was glad of an opportunity to tell 
his new friend of Hugo, and Hugo’s dear, good 
mother. She soon had the whole of his history 
from the beginning. 

It was with deep interest Nora listened to her 
young companion, and felt, she knew not why, 
drawn towards the boy. 

Evening was stealing over the landscape; the 
birds had all gone to rest, and the hum from the 
town below sounded faintly in their ears. 

Nora suddenly took out her watch, and rose 
from the seat. “See, how late it is! I must 
hurry home,” she said; “ but I should like to see 
you again; will you meet me here to-morrow ?”’ 

“Oh, thank you! You will be sure to find me 
here,” was Amos’s answer. Then he stood 
watching her out of sight, thinking how strange 
it was he had talked thus familiarly with a 
stranger. He was sure that he could not have 
told any other living soul as much as he had 
told her. And what pleasure it was to speak 
to her of his dear Hugo, who lay on a sick 
bed. On reaching home he found his father 
and mother absent; so he had no embarrassing 
questions to answer. 

At two o’clock the following afternoon, Amos 
was again bounding up the flight of steps on his 
way to the crags. So fast he went, he might 
have been a bird upon the wing; the stone steps, 
which were a barrier to many, were none to him. 
He was slight, but had great muscular power, as 
well as the activity of a squirrel. 

Soon Amos heard the welcome words, ‘I am 
glad to find you have kept your promise.”’ 

“ Yes, if I had not wished to come, it would 
have been very wrong to break a promise. 
Hugo always said so.” 

“Your young friend, it seems, is both your 
teacher and guardian angel. I[ am interested in 
him, and should like to hear more of him, and 
to see him.” 

‘“‘T wish you could see his honest, bright blue 
eyes! He is not the least like me. I am taller 
than Hugo, and yet he is eighteen months older 
than I am, with fair curly hair and such a nice 
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kind, good face! You could not help liking 
him. I don’t know a more noble and unselfish 
Jad. He hardly ever does a wrong thing, while 
I am always getting into trouble. I cannot 
always find out the right way. Things puzzle 
me. The whole world is a puzzle!” 

“Name some particular thing, that I may the 
better understand you,” said Nora Chaplin, as 
she sat down by the boy’s side. 

“Yes, I will gladly tell you of one particular 
trouble which causes me great distress,” replied 
Amos, gravely. ‘Suppose your father were a 
Jew, as mine is, and he told you never to enter 
a Christian church, would you keep away, 
Fraiilein; would you obey him ?” 

“To love, honour and obey our parents is 
what the Holy Scriptures teach us,” answered 
Nora, thoughtfully. “* But there are exceptions. 
We can always be sure of this, however em- 
barrassed we may be, that God must be obeyed 
first.” 

“ You think, then, I may go and pray to God 
in a Christian church; and disobey my father in 
this one thing; and God will be pleased with 
me?” 

‘* Yes, God is a jealous God, and claims you.” 

“Oh, Fraiilein, how happy it makes me to 
hear you say this!” said Amos, greatly re- 
lieved. “I want to do right; I want to be 
God’s child upon earth, so that when I die I 
shall still be with Him in the better land.” 

“ Rest assured, dear boy, that God cannot 
be displeased with any Jew for forsaking a 
religion which denies the Saviour of the world! 
Think how dark and weary this earth would be 
without hope in Him! Without Him where 
should we be ?” 

“T feel the truth of what you say,” cried 
Amos. “Oh, what would I give if my father 
and mother were Christians instead of unbe- 
lievers! What joy it would be to talk to them 
of Christ as [ do to you; and if, instead of 
going into the synagogue, I might join the 
Christians every Sunday, and pray with them 
in their churches! Shall I tell you how I was 
close to a Protestant church last evening, and 
how I longed to go in and hear more of Jesus 
Christ ! There I stood listening to them as they 
sang hymns; and though my heart was with 
them, the moment I thought of my father’s 
angry words, I quickly came away, fearing even 
then to disobey him. Now, Fraiilein, you 
understand that I have a great deal besides 
Hugo’s illness to crush me, and put me out of 
spirits.” 

“You have, indeed; yet do not be cast 
down. Remember that so long as you trust in 
God, He will never forsake you. Ask Him to 
give you daily strength, and He will not refuse 
you. You are safe in His hands.” 

“1 do not, then, misunderstand you ; you are 
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sure that I may go into the Protestant churches 
and read their Holy Book, and God will be 
pleased with me?” 

“ Tt cannot be otherwise, when Christ Himself 
has said, ‘He that loveth father and mother 


more than Me is not worthy of Me.’ Depend 
upon it, you are on the right track; keep to 
it with a stout heart. I would recommend you 
to tell your parents all that you have told me. 
Be firm, be open, hiding nothing from them; 
confess you are a believer, and that you glory in 
the cross you have taken up. Yes, tell them 
that you have shut out the Jewish religion for 
ever from your heart. Tell them that, and do 
not be afraid of anything.” 

“I wish to tell them the truth; only it is so 
difficult to get Jews to listen to you,” said 
Amos, anxiously. “They are not like other 
nations—they scorn what Christians tell them, 
and claim, as all Israelites do, what no other 
nation can claim, that they are the chosen 
people of God. I have often spoken to my 
mother, but I do no good; I might as well 
speak to the winds. When I am a man, it may 
be different; for now, whenever I try to make 
her understand, her answer is: ‘Oh, you foolish 
child, the Christians have bewitched you! Why 
will you listen to them? Are not the Jews ten 
thousand times wiser and better than they are ?’ 
At another time she says, ‘Don’t worry me, 
child, [ hate talking of religion; besides, | have 
no time to argue with you. Pray go and amuse 
yourself like other boys.’ I love my mother very 
dearly, Miss Chaplin, and it makes me sad when 
I see she never finds a moment to give to God. 
[ am afraid she loves her jewels and the world 
more than her own soul. Tell me what I ought 
to do?” 

“Wait patiently till God gives you an oppor- 
tunity; sooner or later the opportunity, surely, 
will come,” said Nora, hopefully. 

‘That is what Hugo says, but neither he nor 
you know how hard it is to change a Jew,” said 
Amos, despairingly. 

“You are mistaken, dear boy. We Christians 
take an interest in Jewish history; we know 
their stubbornness. In our own Bible, we find 
how they disobeyed God and Moses; how they 
crucified the Messiah, and after His death per- 
secuted the Christians. They must have been 
stubborn not to accept Christ while He was on 
earth; not to believe the Apostles, who preached 
and wrote of Him; not even Paul, who was so 
marvellously brought to take up the cross of 
Christ, and who wrote to the Gentiles those 
remarkable words:—‘ But though we, or any 
angel from heaven, preached any other Gospel 
unto you than that we have preached, let him 
be accursed.’ It is difficult to comprehend how, 
when they saw the startling fulfilment of the 
prophecies, they could draw a veil over their 
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eyes, could take the life of the Son of God, and 
taunt heaven with their impious cries: —‘ His 
blood be on us and our children.’” 

“ Did they really say those awful words?” said 
Amos, in husky tones. 

“Yes, you will find them in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel,” replied Nora. “ When I was a child, I 
never could read the dreadful words without a 
shudder.” 

“Enough to make you shudder,” answered 
the boy. ‘After such horrors, can anyone 
wonder that Jews are a by-word among nations, 
and even now persecuted. Oh, I am unhappy 
about my people! I wish I were a man anda 
Christian minister; how I would try to open 
the eyes of the Jews, and turn their stubborn- 
ness into a better channel. I should so like to 
be baptized and become a member of your 
Church, but I know my father would never 
consent. He hates all Christians; above all, he 
hates Roman Catholics in Spain and in Ger- 
many. Net, perhaps, without reason, for when 
he was a boy at Madrid, he saw my grandfather 
cruelly used. He also tells a tale of how num- 
bers of Jews were put into a vessel on the 
Rhine, and the Roman Catholics set it on fire, 
and burned them all alive (?). Many centuries 
ago, in England, they were hunted down like 
wolves, and robbed of all they possessed. In the 
time of Edward I., they were slaughtered like the 
poor bards. No mercy was shown them in 
England, Fraiilein Chaplin, till Cromwell’s time. 
He, you know, was a Protestant. He protected 
the Jews, and took an interest in them. I dis- 
like Roman Catholics, because, though they say 
they believe in Christ, they do not follow what 
He teaches them. Christ never persecuted any 
one, nor told anyone to be cruel.” 

“He taught us to love one another,” said 
Nora in an earnest voice; “these are His words 
—‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.’ 
Those who ill-treated the Jews, you allude to, 
had no right to be called Christians ; they were 
no better than Pagans. In that same sermon 
Christ tells us, “ Not every one that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of My 
Father which is in heaven.” 

“Ah, I have learnt by heart most of that 
Sermon on the Mount, out of Hugo’s Bible, and 
many other Scripture texts. When I am lonely 
and unhappy, I repeat them over to myself, and 
they comfort me,” said Amos. 

Nora Chaplin looked at the boy wonderingly. 
It was singular that he, a Jew, brought up with 
strong prejudices, and taught to cling to the 
religion of his fathers, should have become a 
zealous Christian. Could a clergyman of the 
Church of England hesitate to baptise him? 
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Feeling more and more interested in her young 
companion, Nora proposed that they should walk 
home together. 

The poor lad had not felt so happy for many 
aday. It was such a pleasure to talk to her, 
because she understood him so well. As they 
drew near Carlsbad, the young Jew’s cheeks 
suddenly turned red. ‘See, there are my parents 
standing by the steps,” he cried. “ ‘hey are 
waiting for me. Shall I tell them who you 
are, and will you speak to them ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the girl, and she hastened 
forward, when Amos introduced her. 

“T have so much enjoyed the society of your 
son,”’ she began, “ 1 am delighted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

Meanwhile, Nathan Dura, not catching the 
young lady’s words, stood near, bowing and 
wondering who it might be. They first spoke 
in English, then Nora addressed Nathan in 
German. ' 

“T hope, sir, you will allow your son to come 
and see us? It is seldom one meets with a boy of 
his age so full of intelligence. We have spent 
two happy hours together, speaking of religion 
and Christianity.” 

‘ Religion, Christianity!” screamed Nathan, 
knitting his brows, and running his fingers 
through his hair; “my son is given to fana- 
ticism.” 

“Oh, no, sir; you misunderstand him. He 
has an inquiring mind and is anxious to discover 
the truth. Through the grace of God, his eyes 
have been opened, and he feels that his soul is 
at stake. He has expressed a wish to have a 
Testament. [ should be sorry to displease 
you, but may I be allowed to present him with 
one?” 

Amos was right when he told the English 
lady she did not know what Jews were. Never 
would she forget the scene which followed. The 
old Jew stamped his foot impatiently on the 
ground, and looked at her, saying through his 
set teeth, almost fiercely,— 

“So you, a young English lady, have dared to 
insult me ! dared to ask my permission to give 
my son a false book! Don’t you know that I 
ama son of the House of Judah, one of the 
chosen people ? Don’t you know that in former 
years Christians were our bitterest enemies ; and 
it seems even unto this day they lose no 
opportunity of insulting our children and our- 
selves? Let them learn charity towards their 
Hebrew neighbours; let them set a_ better 
example before they try to persuade the 
Jews to embrace their religion. May the 
God of Abraham keep me and my family 
from Christianity! Amos,” cried he, seizing 
the boy by the hand, “come away; I forbid you 
to speak again to this English lady. Madam,” he 
added, in a loud voice, “asa nation I respect 
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the English; but I strongly disapprove of your 
interference between me and my child. I will 
have no interference.” 

Amos looked up at Nora Chaplin, as he 
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repeated his farewell with eyes full of tears. 
The next moment, he was led away by his father, 
as miserable as any escaped convict brought back 
to his cell. 


(To be continued.) 


MIDSUMMER 


EVE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN, BY LUCY T. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER IL. 


PAULINE’S TROUBLE. 

~ ONT cry, dear Pauline; never 
” mind what father says, you 
will not be lame much longer, 
and then you will marry John, 
and we shall go away from 
here and live happily together 
at the farm.” 

“Ah! my dear little Anna,” 
said the elder sister, “there is 
no hope of that. What father 
says is quite true, there is no chance of my ever 
getting better unless [ can go to the warm baths 
at Teplitz, and that, you know, is quite impos- 
sible; so perhaps it is my duty to give up John, 
and set him free to marry some rich and healthy 
girl. [am sure I love him too dearly to stand 
in his way.” 

“Oh, Pauline, as if John would marry any- 
one else! and, as to Teplitz, that is all nonsense. 
I know of a certain cure, which will cost you 
nothing, and take away your lameness just as 
well as going to the warm baths!” and little 
Anna nodded her head in a very mysterious and 
important manner. 

“What is this wonderful cure, dear?” asked 
Pauline, smiling through her tears. ‘“ I suppose 
it is ‘some more of old Mrs. Nollen’s silly 
charms ?” ‘ 

“Well, I am afraid her remedies have not 
been of much use,” said Anna; “ but this one is 
quite different to all the rest, and I am sure it 
will cure you. If you will only promise to use 
it, you will see that in a day or two you won’t 
want your crutches any more, but be able to skip 
and dance about as | do.” 

Just at this moment, John Henselt came into 
the garden-where the two sisters were sitting at 
work. He was a fine, good-looking young man, 
with an open countenance and bright blue eyes, 
which were generally full of life and merriment; 
but to-day he had lost his usual cheerfulness, 
and seemed sad and vexed. He greeted the girls 





affectionately, and sat down by them in silence, 
Pauline being the first to speak. 
hand, she said,— 


Taking his 


“John, dear, if you had not come, I should 
have sent Anna to fetch you, for I want to talk 
to you very seriously.” 

“‘Ah,” interrupted John, “I know what you 
are going to say. Your stepfather has been 
talking to you about giving me up; but as I 
told him and my aunt yesterday, not all the 
farms in Baden would make me give up my 
dear Pauline. I know what Mr. Schmidt wants 
very well; he wants me to marry his cross, 
lanky Rika, but that I certainly will not. Your 
mother gave you to me, and on her death-bed I 
promised her to be a good husband to you, and 
a brother to little Anna; and so I will, even if 
my aunt does sell her farm.” 

“Yes, but, John,” said Pauline, “ your aunt 
is quite right about me. Of what use would a 
lame wife be to you;—a farmer’s wife ought to 
be strong and healthy. No, I am not fit to 
marry. I shall have to walk with crutches all 
my life.” 

“ And even if you do,” replied John, “I will 
marry you, and no one else, if you will wait for 
me. My aunt has given me three months to 
consider matters, and says that if I do not give 
you up at the end of that time, she will sell her 
farm, and I must go out and find work for my- 
self. But.if I will take a girl who is rich and 
strong, then I am to have her farm for myself.” 

All this was quite true. Poor Pauline was 
very sad; but she saw how useless it was to hope 
to marry John, and she tried to persuade him to 
give her up, and to make up his mind to marry 
her step-sister, Rika, if his aunt wished it so 
much. 

John went away, however, more than ever 
determined to marry no one but Pauline, let 
the consequences be what they might. 

Pauline and Anna Miiller were orphans; they 
lived with their stepfather and his daughter in a 
pretty little village not far from Freiburg, in the 
Black Forest. Their mother, a good and pious 
woman, had brought up her children in the fear 
and love of God, but she had died a few months 
before our story opens; and now poor Pauline 
had no one to sympathise with her and counsel 
her. She had been betrothed to John Henselt, 
a year before her mother’s death, and with the 
full consent of the young man’s aunt, who was 
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a cousin of Mrs. Schmidt’s, and aor | fond of 
Pauline. The young people were to have been 
married at the end of six months, but Mrs. 
Schmidt fell ill, and it was in nursing her mother 
through her long illness, that Pauline injured 
her health. Soon after her mother’s death, she 
caught a bad cold which developed into rheu- 
matic fever, and when at last she was able to 
leave her bed, it was found that she could not 
stand without crutches. She was taken to 
several doctors in Freiburg and other large 
towns in Baden, but all the doctors declared the 
only sure remedy was to take her to the warm 
baths of Teplitz. For this long journey, more 
money was wanted than the poor girl had in her 
possession, and her stepfather was not willing to 
spend so much upon her. So matters stood 
when our readers make their acquaintance on 
this Midsummer Day. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE WISE WOMAN. 

In the village where the sisters lived there 
dwelt an old woman who was called the “ Wise 
Woman.” She professed to be able to cure 
every disease under the sun ; and although her 
remedies were as often as not ineffectual, yet, as 
she always managed to lay the blame upon the 
carelessness or stupidity of her patients, when 
they did not take effect, the village people con- 
tinued to place unlimited confidence in her 
powers. 

Now, little Anna had already consulted 
the wise woman about her sister’s lameness, 
and had given her more than one basket of eggs, 
laid by her own hen, in return for certain charms 
and prescriptions, which Mrs. Nollen always 
assured the child would cure her sister. To 
please little Anna, Pauline had consented to 
make use of these useless remedies, but needless 
to say, without any good result. 

The day before the Eve of St. John little 
Anna had paid Mrs. Nollen another visit, and 
begged her to think of something else to cure 
her sister; for that all her other remedies had 
done no good. 

“Ah!” said the old woman, “ it is all because 
you don’t use them properly. There is now only 
one more thing to do, and if that is properly 
applied, it cannot fail to cure her. But, mind 
you, it is very difficult, and I don’t know whether 
such a child as you can do it.” 

“Oh! dear, good Mrs. Nollen, only tell me,” 
exclaimed Anna, “and I will do it,no matter 
how hard it may be; for if Pauline is not cured 
in three months, then John is to marry Rika, or 
lose his farm.” 
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“Well, that would be a pity,” said Mrs. 
Nollen; “I never could bear either Rika or her 
father. They have never done mea kindness ; 
but your mother was always a good friend to me, 
although she would not believe in my cures. If 
she had done, she might have been alive now. 
For her sake, and because you and Pauline are 
good kind girls, I will do what I can to help you. 
Now, you know that to-morrow is St. John the 
Baptist’s Day; well, on that night every year, 
exactly as the clock strikes twelve, all the 
running brooks and streams are holy, and have 
the power of healing every kind of disease—if 
used in the right way. A young girl must go 
quite alone to the brook, and at the moment the 
clock strikes twelve, she must dip her pitcher 
and carry home the precious water without 
spilling a drop, or speaking a word. If you can 
do this, Anna, then Pauline will certainly not 
need her crutches any longer. But you must 
not tell anyone what you are going to do—that 
would spoil everything and break the spell. Do 
you think you can do it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; indeed I can,” answered the child. 
“You know father and Rika have gone away 
for a week to Freiburg, so that I shall be able 
to go to the brook without anyone seeing me ;” 
and the child, nothing daunted at the idea of 
a midnight expedition, ran home full of faith 
and hope. 

This Midsummer Day seemed to pass very 
slowly to the little girl, who was anxious for the 
time to come when she could get this effectual 
cure for her sister. At length night came; and 
after their evening prayer, Anna helped her 
sister to bed; then she ran down-stairs again, 
and put a pitcher in the kitchen, and unbolted 
the house-door in readiness for her journey. She 
took off her shoes, and put out the light before 
she was undressed; so that Pauline might not 
see that she had got into bed with her clothes 
on. She was terribly afraid of falling asleep 
and so letting the magic hour pass. She wished 
Pauline good-night, and then sat up in the dark 
and listened to her sister’s breathing, till at 
length she knew she wassleeping. Slipping out 
of bed, and taking her shoes in her hand, Anna 
crept quietly down stairs, took the pitcher, 
opened the door softly, and found herself out- 
side all alone in the still night. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT THE BROOK. 

Ir was full a mile to the brook, which ran 
through a thick wood; but the brave little girl 
set forth on her long and lonely way without a 
thought of fear or evil. It was only half-past 
eleven when she reached the brook, and she 
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must wait there in silence till the magic hour of 

twelve. To while away the time she repeated 
some of the hymns she had learned from her 
mother, and wondered whether she could see her 
now as she stood there all alone. Was she up 
there, above the stars, which were shining down 
upon her so brightly? At length the village 
clock began to strike twelve, and little Anna 
took up her pitcher and dipped it into 
the water. Just at the moment when she 
had filled it, she heard a rustling in the trees 
close by,—and looking fearfully around her, she 
saw a figure near her on the other side of the 
brook. The figure looked so big and unearthly 
in the moonlight, that little Anna’s heart began 
to beat. Was it the owner of the brook come 
to forbid her taking the water?—or was it a 
robber? She had heard that there used to be 
many robbers in the forest, and certainly this 
was one. To her horror, he stepped into the 
brook and came towards her, saying something, 
which in her fright, she imagined to be, “ Your 
money or your life.” Oh, she had no money; 
but what to her was of far more value—this 
precious water, and that he must not have. So 
she took up her pitcher and fled as fast as her 
feet would carry her; but after her still speaking 
came the supposed robber. Through the wood 
and the village street the poor child ran, and at 
last arrived at the cottage. She pushed open 
the door which she had left ajar, slammed it 
to and bolted it, and then sank down exhausted 
on the floor. Soon she heard the awful steps 
approaching, and then a voice speaking at the 
door. Now that she was safe inside and behind a 
bolted door, little Anna recovered somewhat from 
her fright, and began to think that perhaps, after 
all, it might not be a robber. She would go 
close to the door and listen to what he was 
saying. She heard quite distinctly a voice 
begging her to open the door, and let him come 
in to rest for a few hours, for he had lost his 
way and was so faint and weary that he could 
not go a step further. The voice sounded so 
weak that Anna’s kind heart was touched, and 
she immediately opened the door. There stood 
a young man, looking indeed very tired and 
faint; and she bade him come in and rest on 
the sofa in the parlour. Just at this moment 
she heard her sister calling to her. 

Anna ran upstairs,and found Pauline much 
alarmed at her absence and at the noises she 
had heard below. As quickly as she could tell such 
a long story, Anna related to her sister how she 
had been to the brook at midnight to fetch the 
magic water; how she had seen what she 
thought was a robber, and had ran home 
followed by the man, who turned out to be a 
poor, young gentleman, who had lost his way 
in the forest, and that he was now resting on 
the sofa. 
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Pauline was very much astonished to hear 
of what her little sister had done; and very 
angry with Mrs. Nollen for putting such ideas 
into the child’s head. 

* But we will talk of all this in the morning,” 
said Pauline. “In the meantime you must go 
down and see after the gentleman. I don’t like 
the idea of having a strange man in the horse; 
and I don’t know what father and Rika will 
say when they hear of it. But we cannot turn 
him out so late. He can sleep in father’s bed 
to-night, and you must offer him some bread 
and milk—that is all we have to give him.” 

So Anna went down again to the young man 
and told him what her sister said. He very 
gladly accepted the offer of a bed, and when he 
had drank a glass of milk, Anna took him to 
her father’s room, which she had hastily prepared 
for him ; and after promising to call him early 
in the morning, she, too, retired to rest. Tired 
out with all the excitement she had gone 
through, Anna vo sooner laid her head upon 
her pillow, than she fell asleep, and all was again 
quiet in the cottage. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL SUPERSTITION. 


Soon after daybreak little Anna awoke, and, at 
first, could not think why she was so very 
sleepy and tired. Like most little German 
girls, she was accustomed to rise with the birds. 
She sat up in bed and rubbed her eyes, and by 
that time remembered all that had happened 
the day before ; so she jumped up and washed 
and dressed herself as quickly and quietly as 
possible, and then went downstairs to prepare 
breakfast for her guest. 

When all was ready she went to call him, and 
found him coming out of his room. When 
breakfast was over, Anna told him that she 
would go part of the way with him, to show 
him the nearest road to Neuenburg. Taking 
the child’s hand, they set off together in the 
early morning through the quiet village street, 
where few people had as yet begun to stir. As 
they walked along, the young man asked Anna 
who had sent her to draw water so late at night 
from the brook, and why she ran away so fast, 
and would not answer when he spoke to her. 
Anna hung her head ; she was ashamed to tell 
him that she had taken him for a robber; but 
she was an honest as well as brave little girl, so 
she told him how frightened she had been. By 
degrees he drew from her all her history, and in 
his turn, told her all about himself. 

His name was Paul Hermann, and he and 
his mother were very poor. They lived with an 
uncle, who was not at all a rich man, but was 
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kind, and helped Paul to study at the University. 
The day before he had received word that his 
uncle was dying, and he must return home at 
once. As he had no money to pay for a 
carriage, he set off walking through the forest, 
which was the shortest way to Neuenburg. But 
he lost his road, and at midnight was still 
wandering in the forest, when he reached the 
brook, and was startled by seeing a little girl 
drawing water. 

“Tam very sorry I frightened you so much, 
and that you took me for a robber,” said Mr. 
Hermann ; “ but I can assure you, you frightened 
me a little, too. I could not, at first, believe 
that a child could be alone at the lonely brook 
at such an hour. It was very wrong of Mrs. 
Nollen to send you there for such a silly 
purpose.” 

“But do you not think the water will cure 
Pauline?” asked little Anna, anxiously. 

“No, Anna, I do not,” answered Paul. “ It 
is all nonsense about the water suddenly having 
the power to cure diseases. God does not work 
by miracles now, but teaches us to make use of 
the proper means He provides. If I were rich, 
I would give you the money to send Pauline to 
Teplitz; but, as I told you, I am very poor ; you 
must pray to God to help you, and He will cure 
her in His own time and way. But see, there 
are the roofs of the next village. I can find my 
way now, very well, and you must return to 
your sister. I shall hope to make her acquain- 
tance soon, for I shall come and see you on m 
way back to college. Good-bye, little Anna; 
many thanks for your hospitality.” 

Anna waited till Mr. Hermann was out of 
sight, and then ran quickly back to the cottage. 
Mrs. Nollen had so firmly impressed upon her 
the unfailing virtue of the water, and it had 
cost her so much to procure it, that she did not 
pay much attention to what Mr. Hermann had 
said, but was all eagerness to begin the trial, 
She found Pauline quite as sceptical as Mr, 
Hermann. Pauline assured her that it was all 
nonsense ; any other water would do her quite 
as much good. 

Poor little Anna! This was the second time 
she had been told that the water was of no avail. 
It was more than she could bear, and, already 
excited by all she had gone through, she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“Don’t cry, my darling,” exclaimed Pauline. 
“You are a dear, kind child to have taken so 
much trouble for me, and it was very brave of 
you to fetch it all alone, so late at night. To 
please you I will use it, but I am very angry 
with Mrs. Nollen, and when I see her I shall 
tell her so.” 

Anna was consoled by her sister’s kind words 
and caresses, and still more by her promise to 
use the water. She fetched a basin and the 


pitcher, so that the cure might begin at once. 
“Ah!” thought she, “ Pauline will believe in 
Mrs. Nollen, when she finds herself no longer 
lame. I wonder how long it will be before it 
takes effect! Perhaps this very moment.” But 
hour after hour passed; and as the day wore on 
Pauline could walk no better, and several days 
passed, and yet she could not move without her 
crutches. 





CHAPTER V. 
A MISTAKE IN THE CLOCKS. 


Mr. Scumipt and his daughter Rika had 
returned, and life was now very sad for the two 
sisters, especially for Pauline. Rika was con- 
tinually reproaching her with her helplessness, 
and, whilst Anna was absent at: school, poor 
Pauline had no one to help her or wait on her; 
for Rika would do nothing for her. Rika had 
such a good opinion of herself and her capabili- 
ties as a farmer’s wife, that she was convinced, 
if Pauline would set John Henselt free, he 
would marry fer, and she had the greatest 
desire to reign as mistress at his aunt’s farm, 


which was one of the best in that part of the 


country. ‘Of course,” she thought to herself, 
‘as soon as we were married, I should turn out 
the old woman; I would have no one there as 
mistress but myself!” And, indeed, it would 
be quite impossible to dream of having any 
authority where Rika ruled. 

Had Mrs. Wendell only known what a future 
she was preparing for herself, when she wanted 
her nephew to marry this girl, she never would 
have urged him to give up Pauline, whom she 
really loved. But she was completely blinded 
by Rika’s wonderful feats in housekeeping, and 
overlooked the greater essentials in a housewife. 
In Pauline, John would have, it was true, a 
wife after his own heart, and a good, sweet 
Christian girl. ‘ But, then,” thought Mrs. 
Wendell, in her worldly wisdom, “she could 
take no part in the daily work, and that would 
never do for a farmer’s wife !” 

Poor Pauline, worn out by the reproaches and 
taunts of Rika, and by the persuasions and 
threats of her stepfather, at last consented to 
give up John. Many and bitter were the tears 
she shed, and many were the prayers she offered 
in her quiet chamber. Mrs. Schmidt had taught 
her daughters to trust and believe in God even 
in the darkest day, and to take all their troubles 
to Him. And He, who is the Father of the 
fatherless, did not turn a deaf ear to the cry of 
the poor girl; but sent her consolation and com- 
fort, and supported her in her trial. The weeks 
wore on, and matters still continued as before. 
One afternoon, on her return from school, Anna 
met Mrs. Nollen, and told her that the water had 
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not cured her sister, adding, “ It must have been 
rubbish and nonsense, after all, just as Pauline 
and Mr. Hermann said.” 

“ Rubbish and nonsense!” exclaimed the old 
woman, indignantly, ‘ let me tell you that none 
of my remedies are rubbish. It is only because 
you don’t use them properly. If you had done 
all I told you, the water would certainly have 
cured your sister. Did you spill any of it on 
the way home?” 

“No,” answered Anna. 

“ Nor spoke a word? ” 

‘And you filled your pitcher exactly at twelve 
o'clock?” 

* Yes,” replied the child. 

“ Well, then,” replied Mrs. Nollen, “the clocks 
must have been wrong. Very likely the sexton 
did not regulate the church clock this week, and 
it is too fast. It very often is—that is how it 
was. Now, you will have to wait another whole 
year for the next St. John’s Eve, and then you 
had better take care to see the clocks are right.” 

As little Anna was returning home sorrowfully 
thinking about her sister, and wondering how 
she could help her, she heard someone call her, 
and saw her friend, Mr. Hermann, holding out his 
hand to her. 

“ Well, Anna,” he said, “you have not for- 
gotten your ‘ robber friend’ of Midsummer Eve, I 
hope. And has the magic water cured your sister?” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied Anna, who thought it 
was not very nice of him to joke on such a sub- 
ject. “Mrs. Nollen says it is because the clocks 
were wrong, and I must wait a whole year before 
I can get any more.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hermann, his eyes twinkling 
with amusement, “we have still Teplitz to fall 
back upon; suppose we try that, now that Mrs. 
Nollen’s wonderful cure has failed? ” 

Anna stared at him in amazement, and thought 
him now both silly and unkind; for had she not 
told him that it was quite impossible for Pauline 
to go to Teplita? 

Mr. Hermann seemed to see what was passing 
in her mind, for, taking her by the hand, he 
said, ‘‘Come, Anna, you must not think badly 
of your midnight friend; take me to your home, 
that I may see Pauline and your father, for I 
have a great deal to tell you. But first tell me 
where John Henselt lives. I must make the 
acquaintance of him and of his aunt, and they 
must hear all [ have to say.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WATER CURE AT LAST. 
Tuey found John and his aunt at home, and 


Anna, with some pride, introduced Mr. Hermann 
to them as her friend. They had already heard 
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about the traveller who had found Anna at the 
brook on Midsummer Eve, and who had slept at 
her house. After a little conversation, Mr. 
Hermann asked them to accompany him to 
Pauline’s home, as he had something to relate 
which concerned them all. Little Anna was 
glad to see her friend again, and she was curious 
to know what important thing it could be that 
he had to tell them. She guessed that his uncle 
was dead, because he wore black clothes and,a 
band round his hat; and she was very sorry for 
him, for he had told her how much he loved his 
good uncle; and now that he was dead she 
thought he would perhaps be poorer than before, 
and perhaps not be able to continue at college. 
The little girl felt very sorry for him, and 
squeezed his hand out of sympathy. When they 
were all gathered round Mr. Schmidt’s table, 
Mr. Hermann began his story by telling them 
that his good uncle was dead. 

‘* He died,” said Paul, ‘‘a few hours after I 

reached home. My mother and I grieved not 
only for the loss of a kind friend, but also for 
the change that his death would cause in our life. 
We should probably have to leave the house 
where we had lived so long, and it was doubtful 
whether I should now be able to continue at the 
University. But when the will was opened and 
read it was found that, contrary to all my uncle 
had led us to believe, he had been a rich man, 
and died worth a great deal of money, all of 
which he left to my mother and me. He had 
kept the knowledge of his wealth from us, 
because he wished me to grow up and pass 
through my college life under the idea that I 
was poor, thinking that thus I should be spared 
the temptations that befal the rich, and be urged 
on to greater exertions. I think his design was 
a wise one; for, believing I should always have to 
depend on my own exertions, I have learnt to 
work hard and deny myself. And now,” said 
Paul, “as I think God gives us money to make 
use of for Him in helping those who have need, 
I am going to make the first use of my riches by 
sending Pauline to Teplitz; my good little Anna 
must go with her, of course, and I hope she will 
find the Teplitz waters more efficacious than 
Mrs. Nollen’s St. John’s water.” 

The whole of the party were overcome with 
astonishment at Mr. Hermann’s words, and when 
John and Pauline had somewhat recovered from 
their surprise, they overwhelmed him with 
thanks for his kindness. 

“You must not thank me,” he said, “‘ but little 
Anna, through whose courage and devotion I 
came to make your acquaintance. If she had 
not gone to fetch the water from the brook, [ 
should never have known any of you. But for her, 
too, I should have had to spend the night in the 
forest, and should never have been able to reach 
home in time to see my uncle once more.” So 
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saying, he took a roll of bank-notes from his 
pocket-book, and put them into Anna’s hand. 

But little more now remains to be told. 
Pauline and Anna soon completed their pre- 
parations for the long journey, and Mr. 
Hermann, not content with providing the 
means for it, made also every preparation for 
their comfort. They arrivéd safely at Teplitz, 
and stayed for three months under the charge of 
a famous doctor there, who was a great friend of 
Mr. Hermann’s. At the end of two months 
Pauline could walk without crutches; and by 
the end of the third month, the doctor pro- 
nounced her perfectly cured, and she returned 
home strong and healthy. The marriage took 
place immediately; and a happier family than 
that at the farm could not have been found in 
the whole Duchy of Baden. 

John and Pauline would not let Mrs. Wendell 
eave them, and she spent a happy old age 











carefully tended by the two sisters and her 
nephew. Anna went daily to a good school, and 
= up to be a good nt clever woman. Mr. 

ermann never forgot his friends at the farm, 
but used always to visit them once a year, when 
he was welcomed by no one more warmly than 
by Anna. 

Anna used often to take old Mrs. Nollen some 
eggs and butter, for as she said, if it had not 
been for her, Pauline would never have gone to 
Teplitz, and so she told the old woman. 

“ And do you think it was Teplitz that cured 
your sister?” said Mrs. Nollen. “No such thing; 
it was the St. John’s water. I told you it would 
be sure to cure her.” 

And from this belief the old woman could 
never be stirred, and many were the young girls 
who went on St. John’s Eve to fetch the magic 
water; but I never heard of any meeting with 
such an adventure as Anna Miiller did. 
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BY MRS. GREGG. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows once so hard to bear.” 





R. WARNOCK had lately 
been from home. Once 
every year he disappeared 
for a few days, and always 
on his return maintained— 
to all except his faithful 
housekeeper, Rosy Crooks 
—a perfect silence as to 
where he had been, or what 
he had been doing. 

r About the time that 
Honora and Fergus were 
walking over the white 

strand, comparing ideas on the subject of an 

Irish Republic, Mr. Warnock was riding along 

the King’s highway that led from Belfast to a 

small inland town, some three hours’ journey 

from the chief port of Ulster, with which the 
iron road now connects it. The road was hilly. 

Most of the old coach roads in Ireland were; 

even where level routes could have been found; 

the county surveyors of the past seemed to 
delight in taking the travellers over the hill-tops. 

To considerable advantage, as far picturesqueness 

is concerned, as Mr. Warnock found, when, 

reining in his steed on the top of a pretty steep 





hill he had just climbed, he looked around. 
Behind, lay on one side Belfast Lough, its 
shores lined, even then, with all the evidences 
of a busy and superior cultivation. On the 
other hand, the Cave Hill reared his lofty head ; 
while below, a hanging cloud of smoke, from 
peat-fires, showed where the town lay, whose 
busy industry was fast raising it to wealth and 
importance. 

The little town whither his steps were bent 
was on the plain below. The river that passed 
through it, had, in its devious course, been 
watering many a mill for corn and flax, and 
many a snug homestead, near which the thud 
of beating engines said that Ulster’s staple trade 
in linen must be thriving apace. Not far from 
the town, the river flowed into the still, fresh 
waters of Lough Neagh, to whose romantic shores 
so many legendary stories cling. 

Moore had not written then, the lines that 
have made the banks of Lough Neagh 
familiar to so many. 

The luckless maiden, who, overjoyed by the 
sudden sight of a long-lost lover, forgot to replace 
the fairy’s stone on the mouth of the well, and 
so drowned her native city, is said to remain 
petrified below, and can be seen by faithful 
eyes, when at full-moon, on a still night, they 
gaze steadily down into the clear water. 

There is many a bare and uninteresting 
stretch around the banks, but here et the north- 
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east, they are in some places richly clothed in 
dark pine-woods; and in others, grassy knolls 
and oak glades intersect each other, and white 
cliffs with sparkling streams tumble over them, 
into the clear lake, forming in their recesses 
tiny bays, where many-coloured pebbles lie, and 
odd-shaped petrifactions come to light. 

As Mr. Warnock, gathering up his rein, moved 
on, he looked upon the little town and the 
surrounding country with an almost tender 
interest. It was his native place, and there his 
boyhood and early youth were passed. Many 
an hour had he spent catching the speckled 
trout in that river. Every bend and shallow in 
it was known to him. Many a long summer 
day he had wiled away in his boat on the lake 
that the lowering sun was now touching with 
fire; and had come home in the evening to tell 
his mother how he “had been over to Ram’s 
Island and safely back again, and had brought 
her a basket full of pollins,* and swch a pebble. 
Look at it! surely if that were polished it 
would make a brooch.” 

One such occasion came suddenly to Warnock’s 
recollection, with the curious power that memory 
has of suddenly flashing back upon us a scene in 
the long past that we did not know was thus 
preserved; and just then, his eye lit on the 
place where the old graveyard lay, in which his 
mother’s quiet tomb was found. Involuntarily 
he raised his hat, and breathed a blessing on 
her memory; for, as he had told Honora, “ she 
was one of the best women he had ever known.” 

Then other thoughts connected with the 
errand he had just completed blended them- 
selves with the recollection of his mother; and 
he felt as if he wished she knew that the pledge 
he had once given her was redeemed. Through 
what long years of patient endeavour, of weary 
work and waiting, none but himself could tell. 
He fell into a musing fit as to what possibilities 
might exist, whereby spirits at rest should know 
if their wishes were executed by the friends they 
left. behind. 

Warnock was given to considering; and 
sometimes worked his brain to very little purpose 
over ideal questions ; but, as with ambling trot 
his weary steed approached the little town, his 
considerings had reached a surer basis, though 
ranging still among the things that are not seen 
and the imagery of the city that “ hath founda- 
tions.” The “great multitude,” the leading 
“beside living waters,” brought to him, as they 
have done to so many others, a consciousness of 
union, and of a social existence in which that 
earthly love which “ here is tried and purified, 
shall find in heaven its perfect consummation.” 

Down the one long street which formed the 
principal part of the town, Warnock rode slowly 
on. It was wide and straggling, of uneven 
* The fresh-water herring. 
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width, with thatched and slated houses of various 
heights and sizes standing side by side. A good 
proportion of these houses had little shops in 
front, where curious miscellanies of small goods 
were found. The street ended in a market-place, 
from which on one side branched another long 
street or lane of less pretension. 

On the other side a slope down to the river 
gave freedom of access for cattle to drink, and 
for the inhabitants, who were innocent of water- 
rates, to fill their cans and pitchers. Otherwise 
the market-place was brought to an abrupt 
termination by a high battlemented wall with 
small field-pieces in its embrasures. Lofty trees 
appeared behind, and at the end, near the wide 
Open space past which the river flowed, a great 
entrance gate filling the archway between two 
towers, led into what was called “The Castle 
grounds.” 

The Castle, tenanted by the nobleman who 
owned the place, stood not very far off. By its 
side the river flowed, confined to fitting bounds 
by a high water wall, between which and the 
Castle lay a broad terrace. 

Mr. Warnock rode to the end of the street, 
and stopped at a neat-looking, two-storey house, 
white-washed and slated, with tidy blinds in the 
windows, and a white door-step. These small 
characteristics were by no means general, even in 
houses as large as this; for, truth to tell, it was 
an ill-cared-for and untidy little town, with open 
gutters, and rough, ill-paved side-walks. Yet 
this bright afternoon the sunshine made nearly 
everything look pleasant, especially the tidy 
corner house where Warnock, dismounting, gave 
a modest double-knock, the sound of which had 
hardly ceased when a middle-aged serving 
woman opening the door bade him heartily 
welcome. 

‘‘The master was expecting him,” she said; 
“but Miss Ramsay made him go out for a little, 
the evening—it was so fine. They would soon 
be in, she was sure of that; and would Mr. 
Warnock just bring the horse round, and she’d 
open the gate for him.” 

This gate, which led into the little side-street,. 
was the entrance to the yard of the house, and 
into it Mr. Warnock led his weary horse, and 
removed his saddle-bags, unstrapped the over- 
coat that was rolled up behind, and commenced 
rubbing down the horse in the most approved 
groom’s fashion. The horse was hired for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Warnock had once, for a time, been 
possessed of a horse of his own; but “Paddy 
Whack,” as he was called, had long been sold. 
He had just finished rubbing and currying 
this present uninteresting animal, when the 
servant woman appeared with a small tub full of 
boiled potatoes and oatmeal mixed together, 
which the horse seemed fully to appreciate. 
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Mr. Warnock declined the servant’s invi- 
tation to “come in by ’till the master comes 
in.” He said he would go and look for him. 
“Did she not say Miss Jenny was out too? If 
so, they would not be far off.” 

“They're jist down the ‘ Wilderness’ a bit; 
ye"ll get them there,” she replied, and Warnock 
crossed over to a plain entrance with a porter’s 
lodge beside it, which opened into a back 
avenue of large elm-trees, along which he pur- 
sued his way to the “ Wilderness.” 

This was scarcely an apt name for it, as paths 
and bye-ways intersected the ground that had 
long been given up to the unrestricted growth 
of forest trees, which in some places had 
attained dimensions of no small grandeur. 

Originally planted with some regularity of 
plan, vistas of distant hills, sometimes of the 
shining lake, were occasionally seen among them, 
and where between their sweep there chanced to 
be a space for lower growths, a dense underwood, 
in which evergreen much prevailed, filled up the 
space. 

It was familiar ground to Mr. Warnock. 
Often in his little mountain home, swept by 
the Atlantic breezes, he would sit and dream 
of the paths he was treading now; of the 
gentle swish the spring breezes made among 
the elm-tree branches as their soft new leaves 
stirred and waved to meet it; of the breath 
of the primroses that carpeted every dell; not 
that these flowers did not bloom amidst sea 
breezes, for the foot of old Magilligan was car- 
peted with them,—but in our thought of long- 
gone primroses, so much depends upon our 
recollection of those who gathered them withe 
us. In after life the flowers look just the same; 
their scent and colour have not changed; but 
their power is that of memory. 

A long stretch of bluebells, with that myste- 
rious changing hue that comes and goes above 
them in the evening light, made Warnock stop 
and gaze. He knew the marshy bit that they 
were covering so well, and wondered if it were 
firmer now than when he once executed there a 
rather undignified exploit, after the fashion of 
the well-known knight and the “forget-me-not.” 
Only he had sunk in the ooze, lost the bluebells, 
and floundered out, covered with green slime, 
and the black, leafy mud that agriculturists 
think so much of, to be rubbed down with wisps 
of grass by the laughing girl who was waiting 
for the bluebells; and who, as soon as she found 
he was really getting out of the mud, became 
uncontrollably merry over his disaster. 

Not far from this place of sad recollection he 
found the gentleman and ladies he was in quest 
of, sitting on a fallen tree, near a pond where 
water lilies grew. 

The sun was going down, and his last beams 
passed through the trees and lighted up the 


snowy lilies that folded their leaves to his good- 
night kiss. 

An aged man, tall and slightly bent, with 
long, white hair gathered behind his head and tied 
by a black ribbon, dressed as a clergyman, with a 
soft white cravat, and large silver shoe-buckles, 
he, with two women, formed the group who had 
been sitting on the old tree’s trunk, and who, at 
the sight of Warnock, rose to meet him. 

That the women were sisters was to be seen 
at a glance, and yet they were unlike, for one 
was tall and thin, with a weak step and a gene- 
rally debilitated appearance; the other, about 
the middle height, rather stout than otherwise, 
with a firm, decided look and manner that, had 
it not been tempered by an expression of ex- 
treme benevolence, would in these latter days 
have been mistaken for the peculiar quality in 
women, which modern humourists have called 
“ strong-mindedness.” 

Mary Ramsay might not at any time have 
had much beauty; yet she must always have 
been fair and pleasant to look upon, with her 
healthy complexion still showing pink and white 
upon the rounded cheek, ber fine, full forehead, 
and the dark, grey eyes in which such depths of 
meaning lay. They all advanced to give a cor- 
dial greeting to Warnock, whom they had been 
expecting, though not until a later hour; but 
their apologies for being out when he came were 
met by him with an expression of the extreme 
pleasure it had been to him to have this ramble. 
He could hardly tell, he said, how long it was 
since he had last been there. This was not 
because he had not been in the neighbourhood— 
for in his occasional absences from home he was 
always to be found in this direction ; but gene- 
rally his visits to it had occurred in winter, and 
were too brief for any wanderings from his main 
object. 

This time, he had written to his friends to say 
that if they would receive him, he would be their 
guest for a night; and his travels led him to 
them now in spring, which they had not done 
before. They all paced slowly homeward. 
Through the thick trees bright gleams of light 
shot from the western sky, where the sun’s rim 
of gold had just gone down. The twittering 
of innumerable birds was all around. Overhead 
the noisy rooks went home, cawing to each other 
of the day’s adventures. Behind old mossy 
stumps the rabbits sat, munching the new spring 
grass; and more than once a hare, made bold 
by long security, went leisurely across their 
path. A dewy freshness filled the air, all things 
were very. good, and once again to weary, way- 
worn hearts the spring had brought her own 
fresh flush of hope. 

A substantially spread tea-table awaited them. 
The one parlour of Mr. Ramsay’s house was on 
the ground-floor. Its windows looked across the 
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market-place on the turreted gateway, and on 
the watering-place where cattle were going down 
to drink. Mary Ramsay was the hostess of the 
house. Her older sister Jenny was an invalid, 
seldom out of pain. She was testy and fractious; 
but these peculiarities were ignored—her friends 
only recognised her sufferings, and the claim 
these made upon their sympathy. 

The warmest seat, the daintiest morsel, the 
fullest exemption from anything that could tease 
or fret, the first of any pleasant news, and un- 
flagging attention, had ever been the portion of 
Jenny Ramsay—the kind compensation that 
ought never to be withheld from any who carry 
about with them a life-long burden of ill-health. 
With all her fractiousness, Jenny Ramsay had 
many a refined taste, and one was her love of 
flowers. The early hyacinth, auriculas, anemones, 
and gentianella—there were glasses of them all 
about the room; and a basket of fresh moss and 
primroses, that Jenny had brought in with her, 
mingled their odours with what their garden- 
cousins gave so freely. 

The twilight closed upon the party as their 
simple meal was ended; and the servant coming 
in, applied a light to the dry split bogwood and 
turf that filled the grate, when a cheerful blaze 
sprang up. Jenny retired to bed, soothed as 
well as wearied by her walk; she felt as if she 
could sleep, and sleep did not always come to 
her. The firelight, leaping on the wall, displayed 
two book-cases that almost lined one side of the 
room. On their shelves were books that we all 
have still, and love and reverence as much as 
those did who went before us; but in looking 
back upon the literature of eighty years ago, 
how circumscribed it seems, compared with that 
which we now enjoy. 

Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, stood 
beside the serried ranks of the ‘“ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” of “‘ Ramblers,” and “ Tattlers,” and 
* Spectators.” Theology and classics were largely 
represented for Hume, Gibbon, Burnet and 
Robertson were there. Mrs. Radcliffe side by 
side with “ Evelina,” “Cecilia,” and “Sir Charles 
Grandison,” represented fiction ; and Crabbe and 
Cowper jostled the early English dramatists ; 
while Corneille, Bossuet, and Racine, faced the 
world with Walpole’s “Royal and Noble Authors.” 

These Ramsays were a reading family, and 
their little library, of which these volumes formed 
a part, was frequently added to by the absent 
member of the household, Forbes, the student 
from whom Warnock had obtained the informa- 
tion about Fergus MclIver’s doings. 

The spring evenings were not yet too warm 
for a fire to be pleasant; and as they sat round 
the blazing peats, Mr. Ramsay talked of the son 
of his old age, of whom he used to say that he 
should have been called Benjamin, for he was 
alsc the “ son of his right hand,” being a helpful, 
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kindly thoughtful lad. He was also his Benoni, 
for his mother had died at his birth. With all 
this goodness there had descended on him, too, 
many gifts and talents, which revived in him 
the genius that had marked a great Scotchman, 
who was his mother’s ancestor. 

He was buried in study now, reading for the 
fellowship examination. This was one of the 
most arduous struggles in which a student could 
engage: and Forbes, who from boyhood had 
been given to close mental work, was less fobust 
than his friends could wish, and than in some 
other occupations he might have been. There 
was solicitude in the quiet home on this account, 
but never a thought of failure. That idea was 
not connected in their minds with Forbes, whose 
hard-worked way had always been successful. 
Prizes and medals, the advantages of a sizar, 
then a scholarship, all had shown alike his talent 
and his diligence, and had rendered it needless 
for him to draw, except at first, upon the cir- 
cumscribed resources of his family. This one 
prize that was still in view would give position 
and emolument, and the longed-for leisure, that 
would enable him to arrange a work on mathe- 
matics, which it was one of his dearest projects 
to bring out. 

No wonder that his father spoke of him to 
Warnock, and dwelt on his work and prospects. 
He deserved that they should think much of 
him, for he was so thoughtful and considerate, 
that not even the heat of the great struggle he 
was engaged in made him forget the dear ones 
at home; and when any new book came out that 
they would like to see, he was sure to find some 
way of sending it to them. 

** Here was a curious book that had come from 
him lately, ‘ Darwin’s Botanic Garden,’ besides 
a small volume of ballads published by a young 
Scotchman, some of them translations, but all 
so beautiful.” 

A very few years afterwards, and that you 
Scotchman’s “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” pla 
him among the first of living poets, and opened 
the way to the wonderful fame and popularity 
which extended not only to his own time, but has 
held its own through all the flood of literature 
that the present century has poured forth. Of 
Sir Walter Scott’s writings, both in poetry and 
prose, it may safely be predicated that they have 
become an imperishable part of English literature. 

Presently Mr. Ramsay ceased talking, and sat 
gazing into the clear peat embers in the grate ; 
then his eyes closed, and with a few quiet nods 
he fell asleep. Waking up in a few minutes, he 
leaned back in his large chair, drew a handker- 
chief over his eyes, and composed himself for the 
drowsiness that was overcoming him. 

Mary Ramsay was knitting. 

Mr. Warnock drew his chair beside her, and 
said, in a low tone,— 
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** Mary 
She looked round at him, and he laid before 
her a piece of paper, once white, now darkened 
by age, and its edges frayed. He had opened 
its folds, and within them lay a withered spray 
of wild “ forget-me-not.” 

“Mary,” he said, “do you remember that?” 

She looked at it, and then at him, and said 
she did. 

“T have kept your bidding, Mary,” he said, 
“since the day you gave me this; I have not 
forgotten, neither by day nor night; now, what 
shall we say to each other? ” 

Miss Ramsay laid down her knitting; her 
trembling fingers could not hold it. ‘“ Why do 
you ask me that ?” she said, in a low tone. 

“I’m free to ask you, Mary, or I would not 
do it. Iam a free man at last. Look here,” 
and he gave her a written paper. 

“ Read it,” he said. Then, as she did so, he 
went on,— 

“ Life is wearing away with us, Mary, and it’s 
coming to the evening hour. Heaven only 
knows the crushed and weary years I’ve had. 
Have you no comfort for me now that I am 
free?” 

“T have the very greatest sympathy and 
admiration for you,” she whispered, in an agitated 
tone. 

*You’ve something more than that for me, 
surely?” he said, taking one of her hands into 
both of his, and gazing into her face. He went 
on,—‘* Mary, we are never old while our hearts 
keep young. It’s long since first I loved you, 
and I’ve loved you ever since, and do at this 
time, just as if | was a lad again. Speak to me, 
dear,” for she was sitting silent, and quiet tears 
were falling from her eyes. 

“Tt might have been better,” she murmured, 
“if you had forgotten.” 

“Why so? How could it have been better 
then?” 

“Do you not see how Providence has placed 
me? My father and poor Jenny both so help- 
less. Oh, I am not—I never have been in my 
duty to love or to receive love! ” 

“Only say that you do love—only tell me that 
I have my own old place with you. Tell me 
that after all I have suffered there is this at 
least for me,” and he drew her gently and un- 
resistingly to him, and murmured, “my own 
love !—my own love!” while he kissed away her 
tears. 

Let not young lovers, rejoicing in the exube- 
rance of their delight, imagine that they have a 
monopoly of human affection and joy. There 
are natures that disappointment never blunts; 
that contact with the world cannot tarnish; that 
even years do not chill. Natures to whom, when 
love has once become inwrought, it is a perpetual 
possession, even though it may never be known 
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or ratified by aught but spiritual union. The 
almost life-long love of Warnock and Mary 
Ramsay seemed doomed to no other existence 
than this. 





CHAPTER XII. 


“Love, thou hast pleasures, an’ deep ha’e I loved ; 
Love, thou hast sorrows, an’ sair ha’e I proved.” 


Burns. 


a 


Ir was with a considerable feeling of relief that 
both Honora and Mr. Warnock watched Captain 
Sutton and his men ride down the avenue and 
then turn into the glen. 

Honora had rightly judged that they would 
return bya different way to that they had come; 
but even if they had gone near the graveyard, 
there was nothing to tell them that the object of 
their search was entombed there. 

“So far good: and most cleverly you did it, 
Miss Honora,” said Warnock; “ but it’s plain 
the lad’s life is in danger. He must be got out 
of this at once.” 

“Where to?” said Honora. 

“Aye, that’s the puzzle. To Spain, of course, 
in the long run; but how to get him out of this 
country, that’s the thing. If once he was in 
Belfast, he might get across to Glasgow or 
Liverpool; there are vessels to those places 
every week, and he’d get a French boat from 
either of them.” 

“ French ! he wants a Spanish vessel.” 

“ Aye, but there’s little trade from us to Spain, 
to what there is to any French port. He 
wouldn’t be many days in Calais or Boulogne 
until he’d find a ship of some kind going to 
Santander; but he’ll want money. Do you 
think it can be got from his uncle?” 

*T should say not, from what Fergus was 
telling us; besides, there’s something more than 
common in the matter. Of course, I know Mr. 
McIver was always hard enough with the boy; 
but not unjust as to money; whether or not 
he is holding back his own from him at present, 
it strikes me that it won’t answer for him to 
know what Fergus is doing.” 

“It’s possible that if the lad has spited him 
he might put these fellows on his track. Tell 
me, Miss Honora, dear, does he know about you 
and him?” 

“We were down on the white strand, last 
evening,” she said, “ Fergus and I, and Mr. 
Mclver rode past,” and as she said it she blushed 
so that Warnock needed not to be told that 
McIver had recognised in their familiar associa- 
tion the fact that his despised nephew had won 
the regard which was refused to himself; and he 
knew enough of the purse-proud owner of Millfield 
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to believe that he might hate his successful 
rival even to the extent of injuring him. 

“There is not an hour to lose,” said Warnock, 
“and the lad must have money to go with; if I 
had it he should not want.” 

“Oh! what shall wedo ? What can we do?” 
cried Honora; “I have not any money, either; 
and I dare not tell my father the trouble Fergus 
has got into, or he would never consent——,” 
and she stopped. 

The unfinished sentence might well be under- 
stood to mean that the O’Donnell, loyal gentle- 
man as he was, would never consent to his 
daughter’s engagement to one who had joined a 
band of illegal conspirators. 

But Honora’s composure, preserved so far 
through this trying day, broke down under the 
humiliating confession, at least such she felt it, 
of being without money. It was quite a recent 
experience. Until of late her modest pocket 
money had always been replenished; and a con- 
sciousness that even small sums might not be 
conveniently spared by her father had prevented 
her from speaking of the omission. And now, 
when money was of such consequence, to be with- 
out, and to be compelled to own it! The sensa- 
tion was as novel as it was painful, and Honora, 
fairly breaking down under it, wrung her hands 
and cried. 

This was too much for Mr. Warnock. He 
remembered years ago trying to soothe her 
childish grief, when a little pet dog she had was 
killed by a carriage-wheel going over it; and it 
made his heart sore then to witness her distress; 
but now, to see that stately head bowed down in 
grief, and hear the troubled cry, “‘ What shall we 
do? What can we do?” poor Warnock could 
not bear it; at least, not without making every 
possible effort to soothe her. 

“Don’t now, dear; don’t cry, Miss Honora; 
take heart, I’ll get the money somehow.” 

Honora had sunk down sobbing into a chair, 
with her face buried in her hands, and Warnock 
stroked her fair hair and petted her like a 
child. 

*“* Look up now, dear ; you know you must be 
brave; and brave you have been, no doubt and 
clever; and managed that English captain well. 
I'll get money for Fergus some way. We'll not 
let him be stopped for the sake of a few 
pounds.” 

“Will it take a great deal of money?” said 
Honora, drying her eyes and looking up. 

“Well, I think ten pounds might take him 
out of harm’s way; or twelve if we can get it. 
Now, see, I must be off at once, and please 
goodness I’ll be back here between six and seven 
this evening; and I'll be fit to tell you more 
then. Keep up your courage, for you know he’s 
safe for the present, at any rate.” 

“ But, oh, Mr. Warnock, will he have to stay 
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in that dreadful place until six or seven o’clock? 
He will think we have forgotten him.” 

“ The living among the dead,” said Warnock, 
thoughtfully. ‘I do not see what more we can 
do until night-fall; better anything than be 
arrested with all the evidence they have against 
him, and who can say what spies may be about. 
Tell me, are there any of your servants you 
can depend on? I mean to help us in getting 
Fergus off. We shall want some one.” 

Honora thought a minute. 

“IT could not well share a secret with one of 
our own servants; I mean a matter that I had 
to keep secret from my father; and I could not 
well tell him anything about Fergus and—and— 
and myself, just now: for, you know, he would 
take a very extreme view of the difficulty Fergus 
is in.” 

Mr. Warnock understood her, and was silent. 
Then presently, he exclaimed, “‘ [ have it; little 
Phil—Phil the fiddler, he’s the man, where is he, 
I wonder?” 

“‘ He'll be here some time to-day; for he left 
his fiddle until he came back from the errand I 
sent him this morning, looking for you and 
Fergus.” 

“ Hold him, then, till I come back again. 
Set him to play jigs to the servants, or anything 
else that won’t look out of the way; but keep 
him. Now I must go, and mind you keep a 
brave face,” and Warnock went off, walking 
leisurely down the avenue, and then, when out of 
sight of the house, made all the speed that his 
breath would admit of, as by every short cut 
that his knowledge of the hillsides and mountain 
roads suggested, he hurried to his home. 

Honora, meantime, going softly to her father’s 
room, found him still sleeping. On a small table 
beside his bed, was a bottle marked “ Anodyne 
mixture,” with a glass and spoon beside it. She 
looked anxiously at these things, as they told her 
what she had not known before, that her father 
must suffer from some uneasiness that he did not 
speak of. As she stood looking at his face, 
worn, yet flushed, he awoke, and in answer to 
her solicitous inquiries, assured her that he was 
not ill; but, being sleepless in the night, had 
used a sleeping draught. It, however, had no 
effect; he had probably taken too small a 
quantity, and feeling much in want of rest, he 
had renewed the dose in the morning. 

There was nothing more than this to cause 
the very unusual circumstance of his remaining 
in bed, and he thought he would go to sleep 
again, for the effect of the opiate had not 
passed off. 

Honora was rather relieved by hearing this; 
as it secured her father’s being kept in ignorance 
of anything that might be done to secure the 
escape of Fergus. Before falling asleep again, 
she induced him to take some food; and then 
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at his own request she left him. He said he 
should perhaps, not get up at all that day. 

It was far on in the afternoon when Mr. 
Warnock reached his home, nor would he have 
been there so soon, but that when he got out on 
the road by which the last mile of his journey 
was made, the mail-car from L—— returning 
from one of the bi-weekly deliveries of letters, 
came up with him, and he got a seat on it. 
His faithful domestic, Rosy Crooks, had been 
long waiting and watching for him. She had 
a duck for his dinner, the first that had been 
used of that year’s rearing, a fine, plump, young 
duck, and oh, shades of Soyer and all other 
great French cooks, to say nothing of Miss 
Acton’s homelier memory, could you excuse the 
woman, who roasted a duck like that in an iron 
pot? A lowly hearth with turf burning on it, 
excels all other contrivances for warming your 
feet, but it offers no fore-front of glowing clear- 
ness, where spit or jack may turn the dainty roast 
—and in a three-legged pot, hung over the fire, 
Mr. Warnock’s duck had heated, and browned, 
and fizzed, and sputtered, and finally burnt up, so 
nearly to a cinder, that Rosy Crooks wished it 
was quacking again, and she had never killed it 
at all, to have all the goodness burnt out of it; 
because its master did not come home to his 
dinner at the time he said he would, and ought 
to have done. 

She wished her conscience would let her 
roast a thing upon Sunday; for truly on no 
other day could she rightly guess at what time he 
would be in to eat it. But then, that implied 
staying at home from meeting, and the one 
delight of her life, at once its amusement, 
solace and excitement, was the Sunday morning’s 
walk to meeting “to hear sarmon.” 

There was so much comprised in that one 
weekly excursion: the donning of the best stuff 
gown,—aniline dyes were unheard of, or its 
colour might have been called “ magenta,”— 
short waisted and short skirted—inside its 
breast a snowy muslin kerchief lay in folds, and 
her stout shoes and knitted white wool stockings 
were safe from any draggling of the brief 
drapery that surmounted them. But her cap 
was her strong point: made of thick fine linen 
with three tiers of borders, all starched until 
they took the impression of the “tallying iron ” 
they were quilled on, as if they had been 
moulded, and the whole erection bound on her 
head by a broad blue ribbon tied in a bow over 
the forehead. 

Was not this, with a shawl round the shoulders 
in summer and a blue cloth cloak in winter, a 
quaint and suitable attire, contrasting not un- 
favourably with the frippery bonnet and long- 
tailed flimsy gown the same class of person goes 
about in now? 

Rosy Crooks had not been so long with 


Mr. Warnock, without his feeling her authority 
in matters domestic; and when he went in that 
day this feeling rather came over him, for the 
stern, sad look on the homely countenance told 
that his dinner was spoiled. 

Truly he did not want any; but to say so 
would make things worse; and just now he 
wished to keep very good friends with Rosy, to 
induce her to assist in some unusual operations, 
without giving any vent to the curiosity that, 
being a woman, she must necessarily experience. 

“Tl just have my dinner at once, Rosy; I’m 
afraid I’m late.” 

“Tm queer, and feared but ye are,” she 
replied, “‘ though it might be the morrow for my 
knowin’; for the duck it’s mostly roasted awa, 
ahl but the bones, and the watch it’s stappit.” 

This venerable timepiece, which the pocket of 
no modern waistcoat could have contained, hung 
against the kitchen wall, clock fashion, and did 
duty as such. 

Warnock looked at his own watch: he did not 
care to mention the hour, which would have 
excused any early dinner for being in a cinder; 
so he merely said he would set the big watch 
presently, and as he commenced dividing the 
well-charred duck, and Rosy was leaving the 
room, he bade her stay, for he wanted to speak 
to her; and, being in a hurry, would talk while 
he was having his dinner. 

“T want a message sent over to James Fairly’s, 
Rosy. Would any of O’Cahon’s little fellows 
be in, do you think ?” 

“ll warrant they would, or about the doors.” 

“Well, now, just run down and send this 
note by some of them. Tell them to see James 
himself, or his wife would do, if he is not in, 
and to wait till they read the note and to bring 
me an answer.” 

Rosy departed, closing the house door open 
behind her, and going off at a sensible pace to 
a road-side hut a little way off, but visible from 
where Warnock lived. 

The moment she was well clear of the house, 
her master left the table, and, going to his own 
sleeping-room, opened an old hair-covered trunk 
that stood there; then lifted from the peg it 
hung on a well-worn horseman’s cloak, which 
he spread on the floor, and laid in it some 
clothes that he took out of the trunk, old black 
clothes of the same kind as those he wore. 
Their half-musty smell implied that they had 
been long unused. Coat, vest, breeches, long, 
dark grey woollen stockings laid at length one 
upon another; on the top a pair of shoes. At 
these he looked doubtfully. ‘“'They’ll never stick 
on him,” he said to himself, “never; a lump of 
tow,now,put in might shorten them; anyway those 
dandy boots, morocco no less, they won’t do,” and 
the clumsy shoes were put in the middle of the 
bundle, the clothes rolled tightly were bound with 
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a cord, and the blue cloak put round, fastened 
with a leather strap; the whole making just such 
a bundle as horsemen were accustomed to carry 
behind them. Returning to the room his dinner 
was in, he took the bundle with him, and by the 
time his domestic returned there was not much 
of the duck to be seen. It was cut up, put 
between slices of bread, rolled in paper and 
deposited in his pocket. 

Rosy came in, and announced that “ wee Dan 
was awa wi’ the note.” She was turning to 
leave the room, when Warnock told her to stop; 
he wanted to speak to her. Some unusual tone 
in his voice made her look earnestly at him, and 
the strained anxious expression in his face 
startled her. 

“ Rosy,” he said, “ we’re a long time together 
now, you're not afraid to trust me?” 

“To trust you, master !” she said, repeating 
his words in astonishment. 

“ Aye, Rosy; I want you to do something for 
me.” 

““An’ why but ye tell me? Where’s the 
thing I wad’na do? Masthur, dear, what’s 
wrong?” and Rosy’s cheeks, from which her 
name might well have been taken, grew so white 
that Warnock hastened to relieve her fear. 

** Don’t be scared,” he said, “it’s not so fear- 
some as that. I just was going to ask you, 
Rosy, if you would trust me with the loan of the 
little money you have saved, for | , 

He was interrupted by her exclaiming, “An 
is that a’? Gudeness be praised! Ye did scar’ 
mea bit. Sure-ly, masthur, the trifle of money’s 
there for ye, an’ welcome. Sure, it’s the same 
as yer ain; didn’t it a come frae yer ain 
hand?” 

‘No, no, Rosy, it’s a long way off that,” but 
she had gone out to the kitchen, and was ascend- 
ing as fast as some rickety rungs would admit 
of, the ladder by which the loft that formed her 
bedchamber was reached. Whenthere, she went 
over to the corner where her bed was, and, diving 
her hand under the bedding, brought out one of 
the horn snuff-boxes so common once in Scot- 
land. This was Rosy’s bank. No failure of 
establishments so-called could injure her. She 
looked for no dividend, and trembled at neither 
crash nor swindle. 

‘“‘There’s the shneezin’ mull, masthur,” she 
said, ‘an’ whativer’s in it is yer ain—tak it.” 

“Stay, Rosy, till we count it,” said Warnock. 
“Ten whole sovereigns, five half-sovereigns, and 
above a pound in silver.” The savings of many 
frugal years, for Warnock was too poor himself 
to give high wages. 

“ Now, Rosy,” he said, “ I’ll give you a receipt 
for twelve pounds of this money, and, please 
God, I'll see it all repaid to you after a time.” 

‘Twelve pounds,” she said, “there’s mair nor 
that—tak’ it a’, I tell ye. What’s the use o’ it 
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to me lying undher my bed? I hae nae need 
fur it.” 

** But twelve will do,” said he, returning the 
rest into the horn, and as he did so she went 
close to him, and almost whispering in his ear, 
asked, “‘ Is it fur the ould thruble? Master, dear, 
tell me that; fur sure it was mysel’ thought that 
wuz settled an’ awa’?” 

** And so it is, Rosy. No, this is for another 
use; it’s one of mercy and right to do, as I 
believe, but it’s not my own cause. I cahnot 
tell you any more, at least at present; and if it 
wasn’t a sore necessity, oh, woman, dear, would 
I ask for your money? But I have none of my 
own to speak of till the winter stipends come; 
but [ll see you paid, Rosy; it’s me that’s 
your” debtor, he was going to say, but the 
kitchen door opened, and Dan O’Cahon’s shrill 
treble called, ‘‘ He sais the baste’s comin’ an 
hisself.” 

“ What’s that, masthur?” said Rosy, “ air ye 
fur the road? ” 

“ Aye, Rosy, and I need the gig. 

“Oh, gudeness me—the gig!” 

Now, this gig was a legacy which Warnock 
had received according to the will of an old 
brother minister; and so far it had done him no 
good, but rather the reverse, by taking up an 
outhouse where turf might have been profitably 
stored instead of standing the weather in a stack. 
There it was, however, and it is something to 
have a gig, even though there is no horse to draw 
it; for you never know how soon there may be 
one. Here was the gig ready now for him. 

So Rosy consoled herself by thinking. It was 
a long time ago, since in one of the strait 
places that had sometimes come in Warnock’s 
life, he had been compelled to sell “* Paddy 
Whack,” a dear old steed so-called, and from 
that time he never had a horse. 

He went now and pulled the vehicle from its 
resting-place. 

“T’ll get ye the cushons,” said Rosy, warming 
to the occasion. 

“Get me a bit of grease first,” said Warnock, 
‘the wheels are as dry as a bone.” 

* Will it hold together, I wonder?” said he to 
himself; “ it surely has the dry rot by this time,” 
and he gave it a vigorous shake; “ stout enough 
yet. I say, Rosy,” raising his voice; “bring 
the pincers with you,” for the rusty linch-pins 
totally out-matched his fingers; so, making a 
lever of a kitchen-stool, he and Rosy raised the 
wheels one after another, and treated them 
liberally with goose grease; which she declared 
to be the “ saftenist thing going.” 

Mr. Warnock made an excuse of sending her 
to look if James Fairly were coming, while he 
quickly brought out the bundle, and put it into 
a cupboard-like receptacle under the broad seat 
of the old gig. 
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“ He’s coming,” said img returning; and 
soon a rather raw-looking horse with a man 
bestriding him came round the corner of the 
house. ‘The horse was the same we saw Mr. 
Warnock riding along the mountain road from 
Belfast, one evening some time before. 

James Fairly was a “ full farmer,” according 
to agricultural calculations in this part of 
the world. He was surprised to see the gig. It 
was not that he did not know it was there, for 
he had often seen and admired it, as it stood in 
idleness in the minister’s outhouse; but his 
horse, old “ Jack,” had never before been invited 
to go into it; and questions arose in his mind 
as to the said Jack’s suitability for the untried 
honour. Once every year, sometimes oftener, 
for some time past, Jack had been hired by the 
minister when he went on the visits to Belfast, 
which were supposed to be to his own people; 
but this was for riding, and no doubts as to 
length of traces, or collars fitting, or other 
perplexities pertaining to harness arose. How- 
ever, the good old man who left Mr. Warnock 
the gig had bequeathed harness also, which 
before long was found to be as “ illegant a fit 
for Jack as if he’d been measured for it.”” With 
a comical air of importance, Fairly walked the 
horse round the end of the house, and drew 
up at the front door. Warnock meantime had 
gone into the house and was changing his 
shoes. To do this with ease he had seated 
himself on a rather low stool, and with his head 
bent down was unaware that Rosy was advancing 
behind him, until, bending her long figure until 
her head was on a level with his, she whis- 
pered,— 

“ Masthur, dear, ye wouldn’t hide it aff me ; 
now, sure, ye wouldn’t ? Air ye ganging awa’ 
till be mairried? ” 

Warnock threw his head up so suddenly, 
under the surprise of these unlooked-for words, 
that Rosy had only time to get out of the way; 
or the denial she had evoked would have been 
emphasised by a severe blow. 

“Well, indeed, I am not. Certainly not. 
No, I would not hide it from you—you may 
trust for that, Rosy.” 

“* Hae ye niver no cushons for this vay-kill?” 
cried a voice from the front. 

“Oh, aye, Jamie, my mon, we hae cushons. 
We'll no hae a gig an’ no cushons till pit in her,” 
and Rosy, set free from the doubt that had 
suddenly taken possession of her, produced two 
old blue cloth covered cushions, the care of 
which, in protecting from damp, dust and moths, 
had never been neglected since the Rev. Isaac 
Minteath, no longer needing his gig, had be- 
queathed it to Mr. Warnock. 

“Don’t expect me for three days, Rosy,” he 
said, as he drove away, “or perhaps four.” 

Rosy watched him and the gig till a turn in 





the road put an end to her occupation. She 
was not an imaginative person, but to those who 
are least so some day-dreams come. ‘Things 
around us, and in possession, can scarcely fill 
every nook in fancy’s range; and, perhaps, no 
mirage rose more frequently before the mind of 
Rosy Crooks than that of her master’s having 
once more a horse. When he had possessed one 
he had no gig. He was a young man then, and 
riding might suit him well enough. Now, how- 
ever, for years he had owned a gig, and had 
no horse to put in it; however, the gig ate 
nothing ; it merely took up its “roomstead,” 
and the hope still remained that some day a 
horse might be a possibility. Rosy, as she 
watched this present very unlooked-for exodus, 
could understand thoroughly what the realisa- 
tion of her day-dream would look like. Perhaps, 
if some of us had an equally real view 
of the future possibilities, we would be more 
contented with the present. 

Thady, the old coachman at Castle Donnell, 
looked with surprise, mingled with scorn, at the 
equipage which Mr. Warnock drove into the 
courtyard that evening. Dismounting just as 
if he were in the habit of bringing gigs in there 
every day, Mr. Warnock asked Thady if his 
horse could be put up for an hour. He was 
going in to inquire for Mr. O’Donnell, who had 
not been well in the morning: “ I suppose he’s 
better, though, or you wouldn’t be having a 
fiddler,” as sounds came from the kitchen-end of 
the house, which told plainly who was there. 
Thady said his master had not been up all day— 
a very unusual occurrence with him. 

“Oh, by-the-by,” said Warnock, going back 
to the gig as if he had forgotten something ; 
“T have a parcel here for Miss O’Donnell.” 

A servant took it from him, and told him 
Miss O’Donnell was in the drawing-room. 

“Well, just leave it with her,” said Warnock; 
“and ask if I may go in.” 

The servant began to arrange the table for 
tea; and Honora, who had told Mr. Warnock 
she was pleased to see him, having had a lonely 
day, ordered in cold meat and other things. 

“You must join me in a tea-dinner,” she said 
to Warnock. “I did not care to sit down to 
dinner to-day by myself; the house has seemed 
so lonely without papa; I never remember his 
being in bed for a whole day before.” So she 
talked while the servant was in the room ; but 
the moment they were alone her tone changed, 
and in piteous accents she appealed to Warnock 
to know how food could be conveyed to Fergus. 
“Just think of his being shut up there! I 
sent for the meat for him; what can we do? 
he will be ill if we do not send him some relief.” 

“ Tf we had Phil at any place that I could speak 
to him,” said Warnock ; “ how can we get him?” 
Just then a servant entered with the tea-urn. 
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“Ts little Phil gone away?” asked Honora, 
who, at the same time, knew -he was very 
unlikely to have done so. 

“No; Phil was there.” 

“*Ask him to come round to the door when 
he is ready to leave,” said Honora; “I have 
found another string for him,” and under the 
pretext of fitting this string, Phil was taken 
into the drawing-room and received his instruc- 
tions. It has been mentioned that he was in 
the habit of taking his fiddle about the country 
wrapped up like a bundle in a piece of frieze, 
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which thus formed a fiddle-case. Into this 
there was now tightly packed the vest, shoes, 
and breeches, that Warnock had taken out of 
his old trunk. The frieze could contain no 
more, and under his own long-tailed, old coat, 
the fiddler donned the rusty, black garment, in 
which Warnock had many a time preached. 
Slices of bread and meat, in small parcels, were 
skilfully disposed in his pockets ; a small flask 
of wine was buttoned up in his breast, and, half 
bursting with the importance of the secret errand 
he had undertaken, Phil went on his way. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER, AUTHOR OF “SCENES IN TRAVEL AND MILITARY LIFE,” 
“ SHORT STORIES,” ETC. 


aS N speaking of any subject which is 
much reverenced by a large body 
in the country, I would especially 
avoid being guided either by the 
opinions as expressed in the 
different newspapers, or indeed by 
any opinions which might be the 
result of prejudice. I would confine 
myself to the statement of what actually 
passed before my own eyes. A preacher 
in the pulpit, though admirably fitted, both by 
extensive information and theological know- 
ledge, to lay down the law relative to the matter 
which I have chosen for my theme, should not 
in the consideration of it be my guide; neither 
would I now attempt to give a transcript of any 
public lecturer’s sentiments or orator’s discourse. 
I may, however, preface what I am going to 
say about Canada and the Roman Catholic 
religion there, by mentioning that I have been 
in several countries where the Latin creed is 
prevalent, I may say predominant; where all 
that grand architecture, consummate excellence 
in painting, statuary of the most finished kind, 
and music most enchanting and captivating, can 
effect, are enlisted in its service. And, more 
than that, such elements of attraction have been 
for centuries, as we all know, subservient to its 
behests. I cannot wonder at reading the names 
of so many young, lovely, and fashionable ladies 
who have been ravished by its beauty and awed 
by its grandeur, so much as to become converts at 
its shrine. But I must leave it to wiser heads 
than mine to decide what I cannot even guess— 
namely, the reason why several of the great and 
the learned have surrendered themselves to its 
delusive influences. 
The poet says, quaintly enough,— 
“Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; ” 








and, of course, when the Whitehall Review 
publishes a host of celebrities who have become 
perverts, their names must carry weight with 
the readers. But I am going to advert to one 
who moved in an humble sphere, and whose lot, 
toilsome and indigent, might have been a happy 
one, had it not been for the toils of priestcraft. 

It is only a short episode in the subject of 
Catholicism ; and I am well aware that, fully to 
dilate upon its influence and its acts in that 
country, would take volumes, or even to give 
a catalogue of the different prevailing charac- 
teristics of it, which any traveller might observe, 
would nearly fill a volume. 

Lower Canada, whose capital is Quebec, is 
populated by French Canadians and by Irish 
Roman Catholics; and, so far as regards the 
working classes, or, we may say, the lower orders, 
the number of Roman Catholics there is so great 
that you might say the religion was universal; 
many being of a respectable class of French, 
natives to the soil, and also well-to-do farmers, 
they crowd to the numerous chapels on Sundays 
and holidays to hear the Mass. Patrick, too, 
when he leaves his country for Canada, finds 
there those who fraternise with him in his reli- 
gion; and the uncouth peasant from Tipperary 
jostles against a workman in frieze, who, true 
to the origin from which he sprang, has in a 
modified way the grace and urbanity which 
never desert a native of France, that paragon 
of nations—one who, if less refined than his 
brother in the old country, is more endued with 
a sense of religion. 

In one habitation, which you may enter in 
your walks near Quebec, you meet inmates who 
talk to you in a patois called Canadian French, 
with bows, shrugs, and grimaces which carry 
you back to Paris; while, in the next cabane 
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you may be answered by its occupants in the 
nuine “ brogue,” which savours of Munster— 

x hora producta non ex schola. But these 
two classes, if differing in regard to their manners 
and address, harmonise in creed, and, as has 
been often observed, the domineering character 
of Popery, when it has been given place to, 
usurps an authority most exacting and arbitrary. 

Thus, where Popery, and nothing but Popery, 
reigns supreme, as in Spain, where in the midst 
of the most solemn services you hear the 
organists in the places of worship strike up a 
polka or a waltz; or in Italy, where you see 
priests exhibit mock miracles which could only 
gain credence with a most ignorant and in- 
credulous audience; the uneducated state of 
the masses must be evident to any one: even 
though one may be surprised to read the 
statistics given two years ago in the Times and 
in the Standard,—that of twenty-seven millions 
in Italy and its adjacents, seventeen millions 
could neither read nor write, and that of 
the seventeen millions which compose the 
population of Spain twelve millions could 
neither read nor write. But enter any of the 
domiciles tenanted by the. French Canadians, and 
you will see neatness in every arrangement of 
the interior, in the cleanliness of its boarded 
floors, its chairs, tables, and its kitchen;—the 
walls hung with sacred pictures; but no book of 
any kind, especially no Bible, that being the 
volume most dreaded by the priest; and though 
it may be hoped that the schoolmaster has 
migrated there, yet | know that twenty years 
ago it was a rare thing to find any of these 
cottagers able to read or write. 

Of the all-powerful sway which the Jesuits 
have established—especially shown in the college, 
near Beauford, where nearly all the boys in 
Quebec belonging to the higher orders are 
educated, I will not now enter into particulars; 
but some years ago, when the Sunday came 
round, the military authorities were obliged to 
forbid the officers in command of regiments, 
allowing the band being played while the troops 
were marched to church; or when they left the 
church for their quarters, lest the music should 
offend the ears of the Papist mob. 

Of the numerous processions—of the superb 
paraphernalia of ritual—of the very youthful 
neophytes who march through the towns draped 
in white, to attend their first communion—of 
the crowds who pass and pay their homage, in 
the chapels, one after another kneeling before a 
grand altar resplendent with decorations and 
surmounted with pictures of the Virgin and 
child—I am not now going to give a description, 
as in the present day there are few who have 
not been abroad and seen similar objects. Some 
even have the audacity to attempt to introduce 
them into England; but I would here record 





one instance of what befel to a hapless victim 
of credulity. 

The authoress of “ He that Will Not When 
he May,” has made a youth educated at Cam- 
bridge, and brought up with associates of the 
first order of culture, to exclaim, “ What a mis- 
fortune is mine to be so rich!” 

Such could never sincerely be the remark of one 
so situated; and the feeble portraiture of her male 
figures is just as remarkable as the exquisite 
ingenuity which she shows in painting the female 
ones. 

But a veritable and unmistakable misfortune 
was the dire result of unexpected wealth coming 
to the disposal of a poor farmer’s daughter, who 
had emigrated from Ireland to Lower Canada 
some years ago. 

Mary Nolan arrived in Quebec about two 
years before she heard of this unexpected wind- 
fall; and having served with a mistress as a 
dressmaker, she had acquired the art of seams- 
tress so well that she was enabled to set up an 
establishment for herself, and her services were 
sought for by most of the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

She was a fine girl, tall and with a well- 
developed form, fresh colour and good features, 
bright eyes, red lips and good teeth, in every 
way aiding the prepossessing impression made 
by her gentle and modest address; but being the 
child of Roman Catholic parents in Ireland, 
though she was quick and clever in manipula- 
ting dresses, she could neither read nor write. 

With her personal attractions and good cha- 
racter, her ability as a dressmaker bringing her 
in a good sum monthly, she would in that 
country have had many good offers from 
respectable tradesmen, and would have been 
no doubt enabled to promise herself a happy 
future as a wife, if this gift of fortune, like the 
tunic of Nessus had not come upon her as a 
blight. 

For, as I said before, she could neither read 
nor write, but with the single-hearted devotion 
to her creed, and impulsive instinct of her sex 
and country, when she received a letter which the 
postmaster at Quebec told her came to her from 
Wexford, she took it to her priest to read. He 
opened it and read the news that a relative 
of hers had bequeathed her three hundred 
pounds. 

Having explained this to her he read further 
on in the letter, which was from a solicitor, what 
steps she should take to have the money 
forwarded to her credit, to be placed in a bank 
at Quebec; and he agreed to her proposal that 
he should write a letter for her, and have the 
money transmitted from the agent’s house in 
Wexford to a firm which he named in Quebec. 
Very often after this letter had been written, 
did she visit the priest, and so much did the old 
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Jesnit work upon her feelings, with narratives 
of the sisters who had earned their rewards in a 
future life by taking the veil—that she, in her 
warm and enthusiastic nature, could think of 
nothing but what she was told of by him, and 
began to neglect the work at which she had been 
before so successful. 

When the priest perceived that she was every 
day more and more interested in what he told 
her, he proceeded to more direct measures, and 
after some conversation drew from her an avowal 
that she would devote all she had to the interest 
of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, and that 
the world had for her no further charms. 

When these words passed her lips, the priest 
was well aware that if she ventured to retract 
from this her purpose, he could terrify her by 
urging the dire punishment which would await 
her for backsliding ; but he waited patiently 
until the advice from the Wexford agent 
arrived, informing her that the money had been 
placed to her credit in a bank at Quebec. 

It seems to most readers a very small sum; 
but it would have answered to procure her an 
annuity in that country, and was not to be lost 
to the holy fraternity whose agent was her 
confessor; and, in fact, that confessor plied his 
arguments and his eloquence with such vehe- 
mence and reiteration of assertion, that very 
Shortly after the letter conveying the certain 
news of the money having arrived had been 
read by him to his pupil she repaired to a 
convent, took the vows of a novice, and delivered 
up her little boon of wealth for the benefit of 
the Church. 

I said before, that I was not going to state 
anything regarding this subject except what 
actually passed before my own observation, and 
indeed, I saw this poor girl, when accompanied 
by a lady who wished to befriend her, and had 
gone to her house. She had just had all her 
hair cut off, and was going the next day to the 
convent to be received as a novice. 

To Englishwomen, who take a plain, common- 
sense view of matters, the submissiveness with 
which she lent herself to the confessor’s ma- 
chinations, as well as the detestable subtlety 
which he evinced in winning her over, for no 
other purpose but to acquire this sum of three 
hundred pounds, may seem very strange and 
even incredible; but those who are conversant 
with the Irish’ female character will, I know, 
bear me out in the supposition that in place of 
her story being one rare or unfrequent, there are 
very many in Canada who would have done as 
Mary Nolan did. 

As to the further history regarding this poor 
girl, I had no means Of hearing; as, a few 
months after her initiation to convent life, I 
left the country. Had I remained there, I 
should have had no chance of hearing how she 
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fared in the convent. Even to a lady, it is 
difficult to get access to such a place, or to 
obtain an interview with any of its inmates— 
to a man impossible. 

I fear there seems to be little hope of bettering 
the condition of the unfortunates who have 
immured themselves in these retreats. I suppose 
that, though it happened more than ten years 
ago, in February, 1869, the world can scarcely 
have forgotten the case of Lawson versus Storr, 
in which a nun was awarded £500 damages; 
nor yet the detail of the tyranny, the thraldom, 
incessant persecution, and humiliating degra- 
dation she had been subjected to. 

And I see no reason for believing that a 
misguided victim of priesthood should not suffer 
the same treatment even now. I have said thus 
much regarding the doings of priests as they 
affected a friendless and innocent girl. I would 
annex a brief account of what happened in 
Lower Canada, showing the animus with which 
its inhabitants regard Protestantism. 

There are several agricultural shows in the 
districts of that country, and at one of these a 
Protestant, owing to his great knowledge of 
farming, had been chosen as umpire on the 
merits of cattle. When the specimens were 
submitted to his judgment, he gave an 
opinion—to all appearance an impartial one. It 
was favourable to an owner of cattle who was a 
Protestant, but of course adverse to other 
competitors, assome of the rival exhibitors were 
Papists. To the mind of an Englishman this 
opinion could only bear reference to the merits 
of the cattle. But Celtic heat construed it into an 
hostile demonstration on the part of this judge, 
and as the prize was about to be awarded to the 
Protestant, all the Roman Catholics who were 
competing, rose up in arms against the judge. 
Soon after, his house was surrounded by eight of 
these discontented men. He himself was an 
extremely able-bodied man, and when he was 
menaced by the abuse of these men—by their 
pushing themselves against the door of his house, 
and by their repeatedly attempting to force it, 
he called from within to say that he would fight 
every man in the whole party one after another. 
This challenge was actually accepted, and he 
came out and succeeded in vanquishing each of 
them in rotation, having with his strength 
found it easy to give every opponent a finishing 
blow. The men who attacked the house 
actually were only eight, but many spectators 
came near it also and saw that the combatants 
had fair play. 

A few weeks after this, at another cattle show, 
the unsuccessful combatants saw this Protestant. 
They watched their opportunity and attacked 
him simultaneously, at a great disadvantage, 
striking him on all sides, and he was at last 
knocked down. They then jumped upon him, 
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and after most ruffianly treatment left him 
insensible. The attack upon this man had been 
made suddenly, and none of his friends were at 
hand; afterwards some men that knew him came 
to the spot, and finding him senseless carried 
him home. But the unfortunate man died from 
the injuries he had received, some few days 
afterwards. There was a coroner’s inquest which 
gave a verdict to that effect. 

Shortly afterwards, the whole of the party who 
had attacked him at the show gave themselves 
ap to justice at Quebec, by stating to a magis- 
trate that they were willing to take their trial. 
The assizes took place: a very long trial ensued, 
and, asmay be imagined, the counsel being Roman 
Catholics and the feelings of the jury all on 
the same side, the men who were guilty of this 
deed were acquitted. 

I have omitted mentioning any of the details 
bearing upon the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment and the military—such as sending the 
troops to the village in which the Protestant 
resided; but as none of the magistrates in 
Quebec considered the country safe until those 
accused of the outrage had given themselves up, 
it was a subject of rejoicing to those magistrates 
when they agreed to do so, and when the claims 
of justice were likely to be enforced. 

Canada is not the only country, however, in 
which law is set at defiance and the majesty of 
justice violated by the iniquitous power of party 
feeling. Much nearer home we find a course of 
proceeding with regard to juries and verdicts 
which is much more marked, more appalling, 
and more reprehensible than the conduct of the 
Canadian jury who acquitted the murderers of 
the poor Protestant. 

I commenced by saying that I should not 
state anything except what had passed under my 
own observation; but I was told an anecdote 
by a Roman Catholic, which seemed to me to 
illustrate in a humorous way the great power 
which the priests in Ireland exercise over their 
flocks. It was on the occasion of a visit which 
one of these priests made to a farmer of the 
name of Ryan, who lived in a remote part of 
the county of Tipperary. The man was a 
stalwart, hard-working farmer, and what one 
would call well-to-do; but at the same time he 
had not the feeling of unbounded hospitality 
which characterises many of his countrymen. 

The priest had written before to him to say 
that he expected to pay him a visit, and this 
intimation reached Ryan two days before the 

riest’s arrival at his house. He came when 
yan was about to sit down to dinner; so 
Father Murphy (as Ryan called him) after his 
journey felt disposed to do justice to good fare. 
And the first dish placed before him, at table, 
was mutton chops; these, with potatoes served 


up boiled on another dish, were all that the 
priest saw. After he had pronounced grace, the 
reverend gentleman, however, commenced by 
helping himself to two of the chops, and was 
also helped to potatoes. He looked at the 
farmer, and with the familiar address usual in 
that country, said— 

“Darby, fora man of your creditable name 
in the country, and of your substance, do you 
call this a daysent dinner to set before the 
priest of your own parish? Why, man, it’s a 
leg of mutton and turnips, and a bottle of port 
wine you should have to give me. It’s a spal- 
peen and a skinflint you are, to trate your priest 
to such fare as this.” 

Ryan, though none of the meekest of men, 
and one who, had he been spoken to thus by a 
brother farmer, would have probably answered 
him with a blow, trembled in silence at the 
priest’s rebuke. 

But the latter continued his objurgations; 

and Ryan went away to the kitchen, and when 
his reverence had finished all the chops but one, 
the cook brought in a dish of rashers and 
eggs. 
The priest continued, in the same strain, on 
seeing these: “Why, man, it’s a turkey and 
ham I might have expected from the like of you 
—you miserly fellow—bacon and eggs, in troth. 
It’s little respect you show to your clargy and to 
yourself to put me off with this.” 

While thus loud in his condemnation, however, 
the priest, like Aram’s pistol in the play, “ate 
tho’ eke he swore,” and nearly finished the con- 
tents of the dish of rashers and eggs, continuing 
his epithets of reproach during the meal and the 
subsequent addenda to it when he drank three 
jugs of the beverage, which, composed of whisky 
and sugar dissolved in boiling water, is in that 
country so much prized by all persons, both lay 
and clerical. 

In former times, before Maynooth was opened, 
the Irish priest was a man who had been edu- 
cated in some of the Continental colleges; and 
when he graduated and assumed office in Ireland, 
—having been endowed, generally speaking, with 
the quickness of apprehension which marks the 
men of that country—he had learned much of 
the refinement of Continental manners. But 
now, when a youth, having, as it is called by 
Irish Catholics, a vocation, migrates from any 
part of the provinces to Maynooth, he retains 
much of the homely rusticity of an Irish peasant. 
There is a saying of Napoleon recorded, “If you 
wash the varnish from a Russian you come to a 
Calmuck.” Formerly it might have been said, 
using a similar metaphor, “If you wash the 
varnish from an Irish priest you come to a 

nt;” but in the present day there is cer- 
tainly very little varnish to wash off. 
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IF anything could increase the reputation of the 
author of “The Mill on the Floss” and “ Adam 
Bede,” it would not be these Essays. Never- 
theless, though they will owe some of the interest 
which they excite to the prestige of a writer who 
has now passed over to “ the great majority,” they 
all bear evidences of the mallet-hand, combined 
with the delicate power of execution and finish 
which enabled it to ally strength with sweetness. 
The Essays (1855-68) are seven in number. 

“German Wit” (Heinrich Heine) is indispu- 
tably the most powerful. The keen analysis for 
which George Eliot was remarkable, comes out in 
her summary of the man who to Matthew Arnold 
was the embodiment of one of his Maker’s bitter 
moods; and to her a living voice tuned to 
tenderness, to pathos, to humour, and to ringing 
scorn and satire. The mostcruel is “ Worldliness, 
and Other Worldliness”’: the Poet Young. She 
dredges the first half of the eighteenth century 
to bring up a curious specimen of the species 
divine—“a paradoxical specimen on the verge 
of fifty who has recently undergone his meta- 
morphosis into the clerical form, and is a cross 
between a sycophant and a psalmist.” 

While coldly dissecting the unfortunate speci- 
men beneath her scalpel, she indulges in a side 
sneer at the Established Church :— 

“No man can be better fitted for an Estab- 
lished Church. He is equally impressed with 
the momentousness of death and burial fees ; 
he languishes at once for immortal life and for 
livings. He has a fervid attachment to patrons 
in general, but, on the whole, prefers the Al- 
mighty. He will teach with something more 
than official conviction the nothingness of 
earthly things ; and he will feel something more 
than private disgust if his meritorious efforts in 
directing men’s attention to another world are 
not rewarded by substantial preferment in this. 
His secular man believes in cambric bands and 
silk stockings as characteristic attire for ‘an 
ornament of religion and virtue,’ hopes courtiers 
will never forget to copy Sir Robert Walpole, 
and writes begging letters to the King’s mistress. 
His spiritual man recognises no motives more 
powerful than Golgotha and the ‘skies’ — it 
walks in graveyards, or it soars among the stars. 
Man, he thinks, is a compound of the angel and 
the brute—the brute is to be humbled by being 
reminded of its ‘relation to the stalls,’ and 
frightened into moderation by the contempla- 
tion of death-beds and skulls; the angel is to 
be developed by vituperating this world and by 
* Essays and Leaves froma Note-boek. By GEORGE 
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exalting the next, and by the double process you 
get the Christian, ‘the highest style of man.’” 

With all this, our new-made divine is an un- 
mistakable poet. To a clay, compounded chiefly 
of the worldling and the rhetorician, there is 
added a real spark of Promethean fire. He will 
one day clothe his apostrophes and objurgations, 
his astronomical religion and his charnel-house 

morality, in lasting verse, which will stand, like 
a Juggernaut made of gold and jewels, at once 
magnificent and repulsive, for this divine is 
Edward Young, the future author of the 
“Night Thoughts.” 

After this, let ‘“‘ Edward Young rest in peace,” 
if he can. 

Later we may let the author, as far as she can, 
justify her scorn, while we revert to the far 
other treatment of the German Sterne. 

Evidently, she does not regard Heine’s wit as 
a very German quality, so she accounts for it by 
remembering that he was “half a Hebrew.” 
His ancestors, however (as has been said), did 
spend their youth in German air, and were 
reared on wurst and sauerkraut, so that 
perhaps “he is much a German as a pheasant 
is an English bird, or a potato an Irish vege- 
table.” 

The Hebrew and Teutonic elements in com- 
bination had evolved a human being surpassingly 
fine, according to our essayist’s estimation of the 
man: “A lyric poet who has uttered our feelings 
for us in delicious song—a humourist, who 
touches leaden folly with the magic wand of his 
fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold of 
art—who sheds his sunny smile on human tears, 
and makes them a beauteous rainbow on the 
cloudy background of life—a wit, who holds in 
his mighty hand the most scorching lightnings 
of satire—an artist in prose literature, who has 
shown even more completely than Goéthe the 
possibilities of German prose; and, in spite of 
all charges against him, true as well as false, a 
lover of freedom, who has spoken wise and brave 
words on behalf of his fellow-men.” He is, 
moreover, a suffering man, who, with all the 
highly-wrought sensibility of genius, has to 
endure terrible physical ills, and as such he calls 
forth more than an intellectual interest. It is 
true, alas! that there is a heavy weight in the 
other scale—“ that Heine’s magnilicent powers 

have often served only to give electric force to 
the expression of debased feeling, so that his 
works are no Phidian statue of gold, and ivory, 
and gems, but have not a little brass and iron 
and miry clay mingled with the precious metal.” 
Most readers of Heine will accept the qualification; 
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and his warmest admirers will feel thankful 
that the stricture pronounced on him is not 
more severe ; for to fall short of the perfection 
of a Phidian statue is not to possess the repul- 
siveness of a car of Juggernaut. 

In the “ Reisebilder,” of which a transla- 
tion has recently been published by Macmillan, 
Heine portrays himself, and that in a style so 
piquant and humorous, and we may believe so 
faithful, that many to whom he is but an oft- 
quoted name, may avail themselves of the 
opportunity of getting to know the man, and 
thus judge of him for themselves. 

To the same period ‘German Wit: Heine,” 
belongs the essay entitled, “The Natural 
History of German Life: Riehl.” In the 
descriptions of German peasant life, which 
occur in this essay, George Eliot shows the 
same Dutch literalness, the capacity for observ- 
ing details and delineating genre whieh dis- 
tinguish her pictures of rural life at home. She 
insists, too, that fifty years ago they were not 
so dissimilar as they are now. 

“In order to appreciate what Riehl says of 
the German peasantry we must remember what 
the tenant farmers and small proprietors were 
in England half-a-century ago, when the master 
helped to milk his own cows, and the daughters 
got up at one o’clock in the morning to brew— 
when the family dined in the kitchen with the 
servants, and sat with them round the kitchen 
fire in the evening. In those days, the quarried 
parlour was innocent of a carpet, and its only 
specimens of art were a framed sampler and the 
best tea-board; the daughters even of substantial 
farmers had often no greater accomplishment 
in writing and spelling than they could procure 
at a dame-school; and, instead of carrying on 
sentimental correspondence, they were spinning 
their future table-linen and looking after every 
saving in butter and eggs that might enable 
them to add to the little stock of plate and 
china which they were laying in against their 
marriage.” 

Nous avons changé tout cela; but the 
Bauernthum described by Riehl have been 
conservative even of their privations, of which 
she gives an amusing illustration that we have 
neither time nor space to note. And as we can- 
not in a short article touch upon all the essays, 
we will return to the severely-handled author of 
the “ Night Thoughts.” 

Though claimed as a disciple of Comte and 
the teachers of a Positive philosophy, it would 
be unfair to her to suppose that her quarrel with 
Young was on the score of his religion. George 
Eliot had been under evangelical influences 
before, as a translator of Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 
she came under sceptical ones, and the trace of 
these influences in her early works is found 
neither in burlesque nor in caricature, but in the 
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exquisite delineation of such characters as Dinah 
Morris, a female preacher among the early 
Methodists; Mr. Tryan, the earnest-hearted 
clergyman who brought evangelicalism to a 
spiritually asleep people, and amid much petty 
persecution held on his way, helping such as 
Janet Dempster to find by repentance the valley 
of blessing, and many more frivolous and worldly 
than she to yearn after what concerned their 
highest good, before he passed away from them, 
teaching as much perhaps by his death as he had 
done in his life. 

It is the sentiment of Young’s religion she 
dislikes; and though it is no doubt assailable, we 
think that she exaggerates it. He had not the 
modes of thought and forms of expression of 
these times, but his own. No man is ever much 
in advance of the age he lives in; and, allowing 
that he was a sad sycophant, sycophancy, though 
it has been scotched, has not yet died out of the 
land, but even from honoured pulpits can be 
intemperate in human eulogy and over-mindful 
of dignities. In Young’s time, the seekers for 
place and for patronage were  sickeningly 
fawning. It is but to read the dedications and 
epistles of eighty, a hundred, and two hundred 
years ago, to know into what absurdities the 
adoration of the crowned or coronetted mortal 
might run; but why should Edward Young’s 
devoted head receive the vials of indignation 
which might well be bestowed among so many. 
We will suggest this much by way of defence 
for him, and then show the stumbling-block 
which his argument for immortality is, to a 
certain school, as well as quote the nervous, 
tender words in which George Eliot frames a 
reply to it— 

** As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue with immortality expires, 

Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 
Whate'’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave, 
His duty ’tis to love himself alone, 

Nor care, though mankind perish, if he smiles.” 


We can imagine the man, who “denies his 
soul immortal,” replying: — 

“Tt is quite possible that yow would be a 
knave and love yourself alone, if it were not for 
your belief in immortality; but you have no 
right to force on me what would result from 
your own utter want of moral emotion. I am 
just and honest, not because I expect to live in 
another world, but because, having felt the pain 
of injustice and dishonesty towards myself, I 
have a fellow feeling with other men, who 
would suffer the same pain if I were unjust or 
dishonest towards them. Why should I give 
my neighbour short weight in this world, 
because there is not another world in which I 
should have nothing to weigh out to him? I 
am honest, because I don’t like to inflict evil on 
others in this life, not because I’m afraid of evil 
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to myself in another. The fact is, I do not love 
myself alone, whatever logical necessity there 
may be for that in your mind. I have a tender 
love for my wife, and children, and friends; and 
through that love I sympathise with like affec- 
tions in other men. It is a pang to me t 
witness the suffering of a fellow-being, and 
feel his suffering the more acutely because he is 
mortal,—because his life is so short, and I 
would have it, if possible, filled with happiness 
and not misery. Through my union and fellow- 
ship with the men and women I have seen, I 
feel a like, though a fainter, sympathy with 
those I have not seen; and I am able so to 
live in imagination with generations to come, 
that their good is not alien to me, and is a 
stimulus to me to labour for ends which may 
not benefit myself, but will benefit them. 

“Tt is possible that you might prefer to ‘live 
the brute,’ to sell your country or to slay your 
father, if you were not afraid of some disagree- 
able consequences from the criminal laws of 
another world; but even if I could conceive no 
motive but by my own worldly interest or the 
gratification of my animal desires, I have not 
observed that beastliness, treachery and parricide 
are the direct way to happiness and comfort on 
earth. And I should say, that if you feel no 
motive to common morality but your fear of a 
criminal bar in heaven, you are decidedly a man 
for the police on earth to keep their eyes upon, 
since it is a matter of world-old experience that 
fear of distant consequences is a very insufficient 
barrier against the rush of immediate desire.” 

Her idea is, kindness ‘and justice to others, 
not because we are immortal, but because they 
are mortal. The pathos of passing away is to 
touch us to finer issues than the hope of glorious 
possibilities, which will be developed for us 
according to the germs of thought and action 
here cultivated. 

We confess we cannot see the superiority 
of the motive-power over that, which, only as 
represented, or rather misrepresented, by Young 
and some theologians may well draw forth the 
ridicule of the moral philosopher. 

Joseph’s answer to Potiphar’s wife was short, 
but it was sufficient; and it seems to have 
contained the double system of ethics: he had 
not the heart to sin against the master who 
trusted him, and he was afraid to sin against 
God. 

Are we to consider this confession of the 
recognition of a spiritual tribune as weakening, 
or taking from the nobility of his loyalty to his 
master? If so, his excuse must be that he did 
not live in the nineteenth century, and was not 
educated up to the requirements of modern 
thought. David had an eminently affectionate 
and social nature. He was as sensitive to the 
influences of nature, and the sympathies of men 
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and women and domestic life, as any poets of 
to-day, yet, in his best moments, he says: —“ All 
my springs are in Thee.” And when, in his 
worst, he dallies with temptation and falls, and 
then his sin comes home to him—“ Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.” The lan- 
guage of hyperbole and exaggeration; and 
yet conveying in it this deep truth, that the 
man who does a wrong outrages the Eternal 
Good, even as the man who steals a lamb sins 
not against the lamb only but its owner. David 
had done deep wrong to his neighbour. In 
proportion as he saw it, was he suffocated with 
the deeper wrong it involved to the Father and 
Judge of all men. Because he would have said, 
‘“*He has made us and not we ourselves. We 
are His people and the sheep of His pasture.” 

In antithesis to Young as a Christian poet, 
she puts Cowper, and yet, while Cowper is 
happier in his expression of religious faith, 
breathing it on lines fragrant with the breath 
of kine, and not heavy with the gloom of night, 
we are sure that the articles of their belief were 
common. 

‘““How Cowper’s exquisite mind falls, with 
the mild warmth of morning sunlight, on the 
commonest objects, at once disclosing every 
detail and investing every detail with beauty! 
No object is too small to prompt his song—not 
the sooty film on the bars, or the spoutless tea- 
pot holding a bit of mignonette that serves to 
cheer the dingy town-lodging with a ‘hint that 
Nature lives;’ and yet his song is never trivial, 
for he is alive to small objects, not because his 
mind is narrow, but because his glance is clear, 
and his heart is large.” 

What is Cowper’s answer, when he imagines 
some “sage, erudite, profound,” asking him: 
*“* What’s the world to you?”— 

“Much. I was born of woman, and drew 
milk as sweet as charity from human breasts. 
“ T think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 

Be strangers to each other?” 

Young applauds God as a monarch with an 
empire and court quite superior to the English, 
or as an author who produces ‘volumes for 
man’s perusal.” Cowper sees his Father’s love 
in all “ the gentle pleasures of the home fireside 
and even in the charms of the wintry landscape.” 

The summing-up of her comparison may 
sound very beautiful, but it is essentially posi- 
tive; and we would object to any argument 
against setting our affections on things above, 
and feeling that with Him, whom having not 
seen, we love, is reserved for the satisfaction of 
both the intellect and the affections, much of 
which our hearts cannot conceive now, but which 
in its Divine mystery we may still reverence, 
and desire in the fulness of time to enter upon. 
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The ethics of her answer to Young’s argu- 
ment for immortality, seem to insist on our 
cultivating the down-looking reverence in utter 
obliviousness of the up-looking. It is prepos- 
terously selfish for us to think of our own soul’s 
salvation, while there are men and women 
around us hungering for perishable bread which 
we may supply. We are not here to thirst for 
the love of God, but to lavish our human kisses 
and caresses on the neglected children who ache 
for love, and do not know their want. 

Strangely enough the new school of thought 
arrogates this down-looking reverence, these 
wholesome activities all to itself, and puts them 
in direct antithesis to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, as if it was on the ground of human 
benevolence that they are opposed. And yet 
Christianity has been on that ground before 
them, and has held it through evil report and 
good report, and will not now be beaten off, 
because those who have come to occupy it with 
it begin to claim it. 

To quote the words of one whose fingers were 
stiffening round his pen in death—“ Our finest 
and most widely-recognised pulpit oratory is at 
home here and only here: Maurice and 
Arnold, Trench and Vaughan, Robertson 
and Stanley, James Martineau and Seeley, 
Thirlwall and Wilberforce, Kingsley and Brooke, 
Caird and Tulloch, different in form, in much 
antagonistic, in what is called opinion, are of one 
heart and mind in this. The thought underlying 
all their thoughts of men is that ‘higher than 
love of happiness,’ is humanity which expresses 
the true link between man and God. The 
practical doctrine that with them underlies all 
other, is ‘ Love not pleasure. LoveGod.’ Not 
alone in the light and amid the calm. Though 
He hide Himself in the thick darkness; yet 
‘give thanks at remembrance of His holi- 
ness.” ‘Though He slay thee, yet trust still in 
Him.’ 

“The hope to which they call us is not, save 
secondarily and incidentally, the hope of a great 
exhaustless future. It is the hope of a true life 
now, struggling on and up through hardness and 
toil, and battle, careless though its crown be the 
crown of thorns.” 

So be it; but even in this spirit shall we get 
beyond the grand carelessness of a St. Paul. 
“None of these things move me, neither count I 
my life dear unto me.” ‘“ But why?” Because 
unselfishness teaches me not to care for the cir- 
cumstances of the ‘little while’ that must come 
to an end, and leave me to give place to others.” 

No. St. Paul had not got up to that. His 
strong individuality was still of some account to 
him. “ Because the sufferings of this present 
life are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that is to be revealed.” 

Out of the pulpit the educators of the minds 


of men, the moulders of the spirit of the age, 
teach us some very sublime lessons, but they 
never throw a bridge over our difficulties that 
will bear the weight of an elephant, that we do 
not find the materials and principles of its con- 
struction have been taken from the belief that 
has emancipated the slave, given woman a dig- 
nified place in the home and in society, equipped 
missionaries, built orphanages and hospitals, and 
gone into the gutter and the mire to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 

Carlyle insists upon the might of right; Ruskin 
presses art into God’s service as His minister; 
Wordsworth strings his harp to duty; and Tenny- 
son discourses sweetly of the larger hope leaning 
against a grave, but the voice that men heard 
near the still waves of Galilee, was beforehand 
with their words of strength and sweetness, and 
kneaded their best leaven into bread, on which 
the common people might feed, and be filled with 
life for evermore. 

Agnosticism simply appropriates the Christian 
philosophy, covering it like a gingerbread with 
gilt. What does the tinsel mean? Read the 
lettering. We are to have absolutely no “ respect 
unto the recompense of the reward.” We are to 
mount to a higher plane than those grand old 
worthies of Heb. xi., who all lived and died in 
faith; though even in the strongly-inculcated 
line of self-sacrifice we humbly think that they 
accomplished something in their day. Nay, 
let us share the column of St. Simon Stylites, 
the wind does not blow round it so keenly. 

And to give another look at George Eliot’s 
answer to Young’s philosophy. It is as open to 
rebuke and reply from a Christian man as an 
agnostic, but while an agnostic pronounces the 
blundering professor a fit subject for police super- 
vision, the Christian who had learned the law 
of love would say,— 

“* My brother, your view is too legal. You 
are still under the law; yet fear not, for the law 
is your schoolmaster to bring you to Christ. At 
His feet you will learn sympathy and joy in 
beneficence for its own sake. Seeing the multi- 
tude, He alway had compassion. Seeing sin, 
His heart alway melted, and the great gift He 
is waiting to bestow on you is love, not in the 
same degree, but in kind; the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, and working there genially, 
as the sun works in the heavens. This is a 
better love, to love men and women and little 
children with, than even your God-implanted 
human tenderness. Its possession is the true 
mark of Christian discipleship. He prayed that 
you might have it with the drops of His passion 
falling on the dusky olive-leaves; prayed in 
words that the strengthening angel heard, and 
the disciple He loved most recorded: “ That the 
love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be 
in them, and I in them.” 
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Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation, Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA Sickness ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brttous Compcaints. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s, 14d. 
and as. od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane ourt, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold i all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT] 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 
1871, says :— 

** T had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Oint 

“‘ment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
*¢ their gratitude: and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and 
*horse-feed poured in upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of 
“Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 
“the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
| ** the small remaining stock.” 
This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD 
} LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou.ss, ulcers, stiff joints, gout, rheumatism, bron- 
Ritis, diphtheria, coughs, colds, and all skin 
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Will forward a Parcel containing the following 
New Books upon receipt of Postal Order for 10s. 
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is the best tooth powder; whitens the teeth 





| and prevents decay; contains no acid or 


gritty substances. Avoid worthless imita- 
tions, and buy only Rowlands’ Odonto, 
Sold everywhere. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE in 6d., 1s., and 2s. Bottles. 


N your Cutting out this COUPON, and GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
forwarding the same, along with your LEEDS. 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 


cover postage), to GOoDALL, BACKHOUSE, and Goodall’s Custard Powder 
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to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at haif the 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and price. 
Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 


beautifully illustrated, entitled, 11 S a , 
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MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY Goodall’s Rye Powder 
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One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 


SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 6d. AND 1s. TINS. 


PREPARED BY 
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ings,” ’ : GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
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Profits given to 


é the Purchaser! 
A Collection of Patterns will be 
sent Posy Free to any address, 
Being the most wonderful 


assortment of HOME-MANU- 
FACTURED DRESS FABRICS ever r off red to the Public, 


All the leading Dress Journals unanimously praise the , hi / (| 
B. M. Co.’s productions, and their system of dealing with Jj © | { | \ 
the Public direct. a (| | mt 
For the PRESENT SEASON the Collection embraces a 
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cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully 
refreshing and invigorating if applied after being out in the Sun, 
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and Stings of Insects, Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists 
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